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saue onely that About two yeares Last 


L—STATEN ISLAND AND THE NEW 
JERSEY BOUNDARY. 


To the Editor of Tue Hisrorican Macga- | 

ZINE : 

The accompanying papers appear to 
have escaped the attention of all the wri- 
ters who have so ably discussed the title | 
to Staten Island in connection with the | 
New Jersey Boundary. They seem to | 
me to possess interest enough to deserve | 
a place in the Macazine. They show | 


conclusively to whom Governor Carterett | 
himself, and his widow after him, thought | 
oe to look for title to lands on Staten 

sland, and within whose “cognizance | 


“and jurisdiction” they understood them | 
to lie. 

It would be gratifying to know what 
was the result of the “Tryall” in New | 
Jersey, and the letter to “Governor Rud- 
“jard,” in August, 1684. Perhaps some 
of your correspondents can find the re- 
cords in New Jersey. 


I—Governor CartTeretr To CoMMANDER 


past John Tunyson of Staton Island 
Layd claime to my st Meadow Land by 
vertue of ‘A Dutch pattent where vpon I 
made Applycation: And by Gouern’ An- 
dross Appoyntment had an Ordor vnder 
the hand of Capt. Dyer for the continu- 
ance of my wrightfull possession vpon 
which the s' Tunyson Did forbeare make- 
ing Any further Claime so that 1 haue 
had A continued possession Dureing all 
the tyme of the Aforementioned three 
Gouernors which hath beene Aboue fif- 
teene yeares and I well hope that now 
In you tyme I shall nott be wrested out 
of that which I haue so long possessed 
And now so it is that A few dayes since 
I Apoynted foure or fiue men to cutt me 
Downe some Grasse in my sd Meadow 
and the Afores' John Tunyson without 
my priuitye hath taken or caused to be 
taken Away from the sd Meadow all that 
I had so cutt And vpon enquiry After 
his Authoritye for his so doing I am in- 
formed that he p'tends an ordor from you 





Brockuo.ts. 
[N. Y. Col. MSS., xxx. 112.] 
Elizabeth Towne 8 August 1682. 
Worthy Sir, 
After sallutations pmised you may 


to take or carry Away all that I ether 
| haue or shall cutt Downe or other wayes 
| to burne the same vpon the Ground And 
| being of oppinyon that you hane Graunt- 
}ed the sd Tunyson no such ordor as he 


| p tends too) therefore my request is that 


please to take notis that About the space | you will be pleased to Afforde me the 
of fifteene yeares Last past I was by | benyfitt off you" Ordor for the Continue- 
Gouern' Nicholls putt into possession of | ance of my possession: as allso you Or- 
A certaine psell of meadow Land Lying | dor to the sd Tunyson commanding him 
within Staton Island ouer Against the land all others to Dissist from further 
poynt called the Gouerno™ poynt the | prossecuting theire force vpon me to the 
which possession I peaceably enjoyed | end that I may speedely gett the reman- 
allso Dureing the tyme of Gouernor|der of my Grasse Cutt and peaceably 
Louelis And Gouernor Andross tyme} bring Away the same Leaueing the 
without Disturbance in word or Act | p'misses to you' Consideration I hope to 
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receiue by this bearer An Accomp of you" 
good pleasure here in with incourriage- 
ment to cutt the remayneing pt of my 
grasse with hearty thankes for you" Last 
vissitt I remayne ssir 

You most humble Seruant 


[Address] Pu. CaRTERETT 


To Capt Antony Brock- 
HoLis Esq’ Command- 
er in Cheiffe ouer all 
his Royall Highns his 
Territories in America 
these p'sents 
New York. 


IJ.—Peririon or Governor CARTERETT’S 
Wipow To Governor Donean. 


[N. Y. Col. MSS., xxxi. 164.] 
To the Right Hon" Coll Tuomas 


Doncan Govert Gen" under his 

Roy" High** of all his Territorys 

in America. 
The humble Peticon of Eliza- 
beth the Widdow & Relict 
of Phillip Carteret Esq late 
Governour of the Province 
of East New Jersey. 

Humbly Sheweth, 

That the Peticoners husband had lib- 
ertygranted him by Coll Richard Nicolls 
thefirst Gover: 'for his Roy" High in 
these parts, to cutt hay for his convenience 
off a piece of Land, commonly called Gov- 
ern’ Carteretts Point, which priviledge 
like wise in the succeeding Government 
of Coll: Francis Lovelace, about the latter 
end of whose time, your peticoners hus- 
band had a Graunt from the said Govern- 
our of a Pattent for the said Meadow 
ground, & a Survey thereof was re- 
turned into the Secretaryes Office in Or- 
der thereunto, but the surprisall of these 
parts by the Dutch hindeied itts Effects. 

That in the time of S* Edm Andross 
when the English Government was re- 
stored, hee had the like priviledge as 
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before of mowing the hay off the afore- 
recited Meadow, & some disturbance 
therein happening after his departure, 
Capt. Anthony Brockholes as Dep Goy- 
ern’ granted an Order, dated Aug* 12 
1682, for his quiet possession of the same, 
Notwithstanding the which your peti- 
tioner since the Decease of her said hus. 
band, hath nott only been molested by 
one John Tunissen an Inhabitant of 
Staten Island, pretending title to the 
said land, but Gelte by her servants 
taken off some hay from the said Meadow 
ground, hath been arrested for a Tres- 
passe in the Province of East New Jer- 
sey, where on wednsday next (if not 
pvented by you" hon‘) a Tryall for the 
same will bee: Shee therefore humbly 
prayes. 
That your hon will be pleased 

to putt some stopp to the said pro- 
ceedings in New Jersey, the Tres- 
passe (if any) being Committed in 
this Government, so wholly out of 
the cognizance & Jurisdiccon of 
any other Courts, & only tryable 
here, where your petitioner shall 
alwayes bee ready to answer any 
thing alleaged ag* her on the be- 
half aforesaid, and try her title 
to the said Meadow ground when 
legally brought thereunto. 

And as in Duty bound shee 

shall ever pray &c. 

(Endorsed) 

The Petition read the 

Govern’ ordered a let- 

ter to be sent to Gov- 

ern’ Rudiard on y* 27% 

of August. [1684] 


In the Land Papers (New York Secre- 
tary’s office) Vol. I 209, December 24, 
1680, there is a description of a survey 
of a neck of land, containing 116 acres, 
situated on the northwest side of Staten 
Island, and known by the name of Black 
Poynt, laid out for John Tunisson, by 
Philip Welles, Surveyor—together with 
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a draught. Calendar of Land Papers: 
23. 

Another recognition of the fact that 
Staten Island was held and taken to be 
a part of New York may be found in the 
Instructions of the Council of Proprie- 
tors, November 11"~—19", 1695, to Thom- 
as Gordon, their Agent to England. In 


answering objections to their demand of 


quitrents, he was directed to “Let it 
*then be Considered under what quit- 
“rent Statin Island Long Island & the 
“Bulk of the Lunds in York Govern- 
“m* were Setled by the same Coll. Nicols 
“after the date of the Eliz. patent. It 
“will be found to amount to the 4d per 
“acre demanded by the prop’.” MSS. 
N.Y. Hist. Soc—N.Y.and N.J. Boundary 
Papers—Vol. I. These instructions were 
signed by Andrew Hamilton, Daniel 

, George Willocks, John Barclay, 
Thomas Boell, John Reid, and Thomas 
Warne. G. H. M. 

New York: Sept. 1. 1866. 


IL—MAP OF THE WORLD, CON- 
TAINING THE DISCOVERY OF 
VERRAZZANO, DRAWN BY HIER- 
ONIMUS DE VERRAZZANU. 


. From the-Appendiz to a pamphlet 
rinted at Paris, in 1852, entitled Les 
apes Geographes et la Cartographie du 

Vatican, par M. R. Thomassy, the follow- 

ing account of a chart is taken for the 

especial information of Americans going 
to Rome, in the hope that before long 
we may see a fac simile of that curious 
and instructive document brought to our 
country. Some among us claim the re- 
lation over the name of Verrazzano, ad- 

dressed to the King of France, to be a 

fraud, and that the evidence of his having 

come to our coasts is yet to be produced. 


GeocrapaicaL Cuarts or THE PropaGaNDA. 


Let us now pass to the Geographical 
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charts. They are still in perfect preserv- 
ation, and each is numbered on the 
case that incloses it. 

The first map represents the planisphere 
on a magnificent roll of parchment, eight 
feet, four inches in length, by four feet 
in breadth. This is a marine Map, hav- 
ing on its back this insignificant title: 
(Translated) “Small chart of a large part 
“of the earth.” 

One reads at the top, “ Hieronimus de 
“ Verrazano faciebal.” The date is to be 
inferred from the following inscriptions: 

Under the words “nova Gallia sive 
“ Jucatanet,’ is read: “ Verrazana sive 
“nova Gallia, quale discopri, 5 anni fa 
“ Giovanni da Verrazano fiorentino, per 
“ordine e commandamento del cristianesi- 
“mo re di Francia.” [Transtation: New 
Gaul or Jucatanet, which John da Ver- 
razano, Florentine, discovered 5 years 
since, by order and command of the most 
Christian King of France. 

It is known that the narrative of the 
voyage of Jean Verrazano was addressed 
by him to Francis I.* and dated in the year 
1628 or 1524, which, from the preceding 
inscription, would fix the date of makin 
this marine Chart towards the year 1528. 

The first meridian passes close to the 
Isle of Fer [Ferro] situated in parallel 
27° and a few minutes. The equator 
passes nearly where it does on modern 
charts, by the Isle of Saint-Thomas, the 
Straits of Sunda, and the mouth of the 
Amazon. 

We will venture these remarks on the 
work of Jerome Verrazano: 

And first, this Jerome ought to be a 
relative, and probably was a brother, of 
Jean Verrazano, author of the report ad- 
dressed to Francis I. as appears from the 
letter of the poet, Annibal Caro, who 
expresses himself thus: 

“A voi Verrazano, come 4 cercatori di 
“nuovi mundi e delle meraviglie di essi, 
“non posso ancor dire cosa degna della 


* itis found in the collection of Ramusio: Navigazioni e 
viaggi, LI, 350, Edit. fol. Venetia, 16u6. 
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“vostra carta, perché non avemo passate 
“terre che non sieno state scoperte da 
“voi, o da vostro fratello.”* ['Transia- 
tion: To you Verrazano, as a seeker after 
new worlds and their wonders, I can tell 
nothing worthy of your Chart, since we 
have passed no country that has not 
been explored either by you or by your 
brother.] 

Tiraboschi,t in his turn, speaks of this 
brother of Jean Verrazano, unknown to 
the historians; but everything leads to 
presume to be this Jerome Verrazano, 
author of the chart in question, and 
renowned for his geographical knowl- 
edge. One may judge of the nicety by 


the scale here given, in fac-simile : 


4 | | 


Beneath is read: “ Contiene dal vno al 
“otro piccolo punfo gmilia 10, che sono 
“leghe 24 comprendendo milia 4 per legha.” 

At Cape Breton [c. de Bretton] one 
sees the shield and the arms of Bretagne: 
besides, at the north and east, is read: 
“ Terra labaratoris. Questa terra fx disco- 
“nerla by the English ;’ which is the 
most northerly point on this chart. 

This chart ends, on the west, at the 
Isles Meluco and the Isle of Borneo. 
Under the meridian of these Moluques 
one sees the Gulf of Canton, and reads 
there: “ In questo golfo di Cailan, stan 
“le navi che vengono d’ India, a quesli re- 
gioni, del Gastaio (du Cat/ai).” [Trans- 
tation: In this Gulf of Caitan are the 
ships which come from India to this 
region of Gastaio (of Cathay.)] 

The white cross of the Crusaders is 
on the Isle Zanciloto and on that of 
Rhodes. 

- Among the Isles of Cape 


Verd, is read “ Tila de Sal.” 


* See 12th familiar Letter of Annibal Caro, I. 
t Storia della letter. italiana, vii, 263 Mut, 2 edit. 
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On the South of the banks 
of the Arguin “ Amedon.” 
(in red) “Srerr-Monta.” 
“ Plaia.” 
“ Ruina.” 
(in red) “© Darca.” 


It is not to be forgotten here, that the 
word Ruina corresponds to the word 
“Terre fracca,” that we shall again see 
at the south of the bank of Arguin in 
the next chart. This should prove the 
fact of establishments anterior to the 
arrival of the Portuguese on the western 
coasts of Africa. 

There is no allusion to Tombuto; but 
all the interior of Soudan is indicated as 
very rich in gold. 

Abysinia is indicated as “ Reg-no del 
“prele Jhoannes.” ~ 

One reads, “ Acsum, principal cilla del 
“prele Janni.” 

The isle of Feu [Tierra del Fuego] is 
vaguely drawn as the commencement 
of a large northern continent. All the 
western coast of North America is omit- 
ted and only described as “Terre 1ncoG- 
“nite.” Finally, Groénland is no way in- 
dicated from what it is on other charts 
of that epoch. 


IIl.—THE SHAW PAPERS. 


The subjoined letters have been for- 
warded to us by Mr. Charles Lanman, 
of Georgetown, D. C. 

“They are submitted,” writes our cor- 
respondent, “as specimens of a large 
“and valuable collection of papers, to 
“be found in a number of old trunks 
“in the city of New London, in the 
“safe-keeping of the descendants of Na- 
“thaniel Shaw, Jr. That personage was 
“born in New London, December 5, 
“1735, and was, perhaps without excep- 
“tion, the most active, most wealthy, and 
“most influential merchant in Connecti- 
“cut during the dark days of the Revo- 
“lution. He was for a long time a Gen- 
éeral Agent of the Continental Congress, 
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“and his judgment was considered para- 
“mount in all matters connected with 
“financial, military and naval affairs; 
“and his devoted patriotism was such 
“that he commanded for many years 
“the personal friendship of Washington. 

“The papers in question consist of his 


“own letters, addressed to a variety of 


“men, on matters connected with busi- 
“ness, and the welfare of the country, 
“from 1765 to the time of his death, 
“ April 15, 1782; and also of letters ad- 
“dressed to himself by numerous persons 
“who, directly or indirectly, were parti- 
“cipants in the labor of carrying on the 
“War of the Revolution. They are from 
“such men as Washington and Hancock, 
“as well as from many others engaged 
“in mercantile pursuits. The letters 
“now transmitted do not need any com- 
“ments to be understood, but it may be 
“well enough to direct attention to the 
“date of the letter from the great traitor, 
“Arnold. At the very time of writing 
“it, he had command of West Point and 


“its dependencies, and was secretly cor- 
“responding with Sir Henry Clinton 
“through his aid-de-camp, John André; 
“and as his debts were numerous and 
“creditors importunate, it is not strange 
“that he should have been anxious about 
“a speedy settlement of his commercial 


“venture. Whether he ever obtained 
“the money, for which he so earnestly 
“petitioned in 1780, is not known, but 
“the presumption is that he did not, for 
“it was in September, 1781, that he de- 
“stroyed the town of New London by 
“fire, thus completing the measure of 
“his infamy and desecrating the very 
“cradle of his infancy. A few of Mr. 
“Shaw’s letters will be found in the 
“ American Archives.’—Ep. Hist. Mac. 


1—GeENERAL WASHINGTON TO 
SHaw. 
; Heap Quarters Ropinson House 
Sir, 31st July 1780. 
In the present situation of affairs, it is 


NATHANIEL 
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indispensably necessary that we should 
have the most instantaneous advices of 
the movements of the Enemy at Rhode 
Island. For this purpose I have posted 
relays of Dragoons at every 15 miles dis- 
tance between New London and the 
Head Quarters of the Army. This takin 
as many as we can consistently ae 
shall be exceedingly obliged to you to 
hire as many trusty men with their 
horses as will continue the chain from 
New London to Tower Hill, posting 
three at every 15 miles, with orders to 
ride by night or by day whenever dis- 

atches arrive at their quarters. I will 
be answerable for their pay while in 
service, which will be as long as the 
British Fleet and Army at or off Rhode 
Island. Should you not be able to ac- 
complish this Business, you will inform 
the officer, the Bearer of this, who must 
in that case carry the Dragoons the 
whole way through, however inconve- 
nient it may be. I shall also be obliged 
to you to have a constant look out kept 
upon the Sound, and if the fleet appear 
standing from the Eastward towards 
New York, to give me instant intelli- 
gence of it by the Chain of Express. 

I am with great respect Sir, 
Your most obt. svt, 
G°. WasHineTon 
Nara’. Suaw Esq. 


2.—Rosert Morris To NATHANIEL SHAW. 


Puttap*. Jany. 23. 1777 
Sir, 

I take the liberty to enclose herein a 
copy of a letter from my friends Messrs 
Hewes & Smith of Edenton in North 
Carolina wrote from Hallifax in that 
State the 13” ulto by which you will see 
they have most unjustly been plundered 
of a part of their property on the High 
Seas, the only ostensible reason offered 
by the privateer or rather piratical Ca 
tain is that they are Tories,—a most vil- 
lainous assertion made to cover the base- 
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ness of the Asserters Conduct. Mr. Hewes 
is a member of Congress, and has been 
so from the first—a warm & steady 
Friend to America,—a zealous and steady 
‘Supporter of its interests & Independ- 
ence, his partner Mr. Smith is a man of 
merit equally attached to the liberties 
of his Country, tho’ not so much em- 
ployed in public Councils. . Perhaps if 
we do not begin in time, and bring such 
offenders to Justice, we may bid adieu 
to-all security of property, for we shall 
have no leisure for other employments 
-than a search after retaliation. Mr. 
‘Hewes is still in Ne. Carolina, but soon 
expected back to Congress, where he will 
represent this matter fully. In the mean 
time I hope you will keep a look out in 
all the ports of your state for his vessel 
and if found put in a claim, Commence 
an action against the Privateer & do 
‘every thing necessary to support both 
one & the other,—informing Mr. Hewes 
or me soon as possible and all thin 
necessary to support you therein shall 
be complied with. 
am Sir, 
Your obt hb] servant 
Ros*. Morais. 
Natna'. Suaw sun Esq,, 
ew London. 


3.—GovERNOR TRUMBULL NATHANIEL 


SHaw. 


Lesanon, June 30th, 1777. 


TO 


Sir, 

I am advised by Genl. Schyler that 
the Enemy are arrived at Crown Point, 
that they have sent a Strong Party by 
the way of Otter Creek to fall in be- 
tween Ticonderoga and Skeenesborough, 
that another detachment is sent down 
on the West Side of Lake George to get 

ossession of Fort George if possible. 

hus, the enemy’s plan of operations is 
opened. We may hourly expect intelli- 
_— that the army under General 
owe is in motion to act in Concert with 
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the Northern army—probably up the 
North River. It is not unlikely a diver- 
sion may be attempted on our Coast. 

It will be prudent to take every pre- 
caution to watch their motions, and 
frustrate their measures. As the Conti- 
nental troops are now rendezvousing at 
New Haven, I am of opinion it will be 
best to send the whale boats in your care 
to New Haven to facilitate their move- 
ments, and that the Mifflin and Schyler 
should cruise off New Haven and to the 
Westward to make discoveries of the 
motions of the Enemy, which you will 

lease to order accordingly. Niles will 
S ordered on the same service. I need 
not mention how much it concerned the 
inhabitants on the coast to keep a good 
look out, and give seasonable intelli- 
gence. 

As there is a quantity of Flax due to 
M' Tilley and we may have occasion for 
more cordage, I have to desire you to 
send to Genl. Silliman & Thaddeus 
Burr Esq. for four or five tons of flax, 
out of which M' Tilley will have orders 
to receive what is due to him, & the 
remainder may be stored at New Lon- 
don to be used as the State has occasion 
for it. An order is enclosed accordingly. 

I am Sir, your obt. humble Servt. 

Jon™ TrumBuLe 
Natu’ Saw, Jr., Esq. 


4—GENERAL ARNOLD TO NATHANIEL SHAW. 


Heap Quarters Rosinson Hovsg, 
August 10, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 

I have taken the liberty of Inclosing 
sundry Letters & Bills sale &c: by 
which it appears that Capt. Joseph Park; 
wood in Aug* 1778, sold to Capt. Thom- 
as Truxton one fourth part of the sloop 
John, with the Cargo amounting to 
£1070, Lawful Money, for which amount 
Capt. Truxton drew!on me (there in 
Philadelphia) which draught I stood 
ready to honor when presented: It also 
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appears by Capt. Parkwood’s letter that 
he had no doubt of the draughts being 
honored. It also appears by the papers 
that the sloop made one voyage and re- 
turned safe from the West Indies in 
March 1779, with a cargo of Rum, Su- 
gar & Molasses;—how many voyages 
she had made since, or what has become 


of her, I have never heard. Capt. Trux- | 


ton informs me that Capt. Parkwood 
wrote to him some time: since, request- 
ing him to draw for two thousand pounds, 
lawful money, part of the profits on the 
voyage, and at the same time objected 
to his sharing his full proportion,—al- 
ledging for reason, that the sloop was 
not paid for when bought and that the 
money had greatly depreciated. This is 
objection that Capt. Parkwood has 
no right to make, as it was his own ne- 
glect (not the owners) that he did not 
present the draught and receive the 
money which lay ready for him, and 
Capt. Parkwood has had the neat Prof- 
fits of the voyage in his hands as well as 
the vessel, seventeen months. It seems 
to me but just that after deducting the 
rime cost of the vessel and Cargo, the 
Silleuce of the proceeds should be ac- 
counted for by Capt. Parkwood, and as he 
has had the vessel and ballance in his 
hand, and to his use since the arrival in 
March 1779, or since the sales of the 
Cargo, without advising us that we 
might draw for the same, it is but rea- 
sonable he should make good the De- 
preciation. 

Neither Capt. Truxton or myself know 
if the vessel has been sold or is still 
runing on our acct; I am requested by 
him and the other owners to beg of you 
the favor to inquire into the matter and 
make a settlement with Capt. Parkwood 
which you think just and reasonable. If 
= should differ in sentiment with him, 

beg you will submit the affair to Arbi- 
tration, which I conceive he can have no 
reasonable objection to. It is the wish 
of the owners of the vessel in being, and 
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not sold, to have their Quarter part sold, 


the acct. closed, and the Ballance remit- 
ted to me at this place by the Post or 
any safe private Conveyance. 
Your compliance will be esteemed a 
very particular favo done. 
Dr Sir, your most obt. 
Humble Svt. 
B. ARNOLD. 
Nara’ Suaw Esq., 
New London. 


5.—Davip Sproat, British ComMMISSARY OF 
Prisoners, TO THomas SHaw, AMERICAN 
CoMMISSARY. 


New York, 19” April, 1782. 
Sir, 

I received your letter of the 16” 
Instant by M* Ledyard, to whom I have 
shewen the State of our exchanges of pris- 
oners, which must convince him and every 
candid person that motives of humanity 
alone have induced the Commanders of 
His Majesty’s Fleets on this coast, from 
time to time, to permit a greater number 
of the American prisoners to be sent 
out, than they had of British to return; 
amounting at this time to upwards of 
1000 men, p' Account settled the 2! of | 
this month at Elizabeth Town, with M' 
Skinner, the American Commissary Gen- 
eral for Prisoners. —This same principle 
so generously extended to the American 
prisoners, actuated His Excellency, Rear 
Admiral-Digby, to feel also, for the dis- 
tressed situation of the British prisoners 
with you; and therefore he was pleased 
to-direct me to offer the Exchange of 
American Seamen, for an equal number 
of British Soldiers now in your hands; 
which I was in hopes would have taken 
place, as Commissioners were appointed 
on both sides had met, and gone so far 
in the business as to settle the Tarifi— 
but I am sorry to say, it afterwards 
appear’d that the Gentlemen on the part 
of General Washington, had no such in- 
tention; which probably may put off the 
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exchange for a long time before the Cap- 
tures you make will enable you to pay 
the Balance due, and redeem those who 
are here. 

I have seen Sir, what is said to bea 
Copy of a resolve of your Governor and 
Council, respecting the Exchange of 
Prisoners, wherein Mt Ledyard is di- 
rected “to repair in a Flag to New York 
“or Long Island, and in Name and behalf 
“of this State, apply to the proper Ofticer 
“and solicit the release and discharge of 
“all, or any of the Naval prisoners be- 
“longing to this State, confined in prison 
“ships or otherwise, at or near New York, 
“and in return, to engage in behalf of 
“said Board immediately to send in Ex- 
“change all the Naval prisoners of like 
“rank.” by which transaction, (shou’d 
it take place) the Board saw the wou’d 
get the advantage, by receiving a greater 
number of Americans, than they had of 
British to return, and therefore Mt Led- 
yard is instructed—“to pledge the faith 
“of this State, that no prisoner of ours, 
“who may be released, shall on any oc- 
“casion by Sea or Land, bear Arms, or 


“act offensively against the subjects of 
“the King of Great-Britain, until they 


“shall be exchanged.” In answer to 
this Sir, I shall only ask you how many 
of those you already Owe, do you think 
have observed this neutrallity? who 
have paid any regard to their being 
prisoners? who are not at this time ac- 
tually employ’d in the support and prose- 
cution of War? and who cou’d not be 
collected, were they to be demanded. 

In the Second place I observe Sir, in 
your Letter, you express with some degree 


of warmth, “it is extream disagreeable | 


“to me, to have men confined in loath- 
“some Goals and Ships for no crime, but 
“for their being so unfortunate as to be 
“taken and rob’d” I confess Sir, the ex- 
pression surprizes me from an Inhabitant 
of New London, where during the whole 
of this unhappy Contest, they have been 
foremost in fitting out Privateers, for 
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the express purpose of taking, and rob- 
ing, as you term it, every every British 
vessel and Subject they could find. This 
Sir, is deem’d such a Crime, that the 
poreemaion of it (now confined on board 
dis Majesty’s Prison Ship Jersey will 
not be set at liberty upon promises— 
indeed it is unreasonable for you to ex- 
pect it, while the Americans continue to 
hold such a number of British prisoners, 
for whom an Equivalent has been offered. 

M' Ledyard has had a conference with 
the Admiral, and will be able to inform 
you, how humane and ready he is to alle- 
viate distresses, unavoidable to prisoners. 
in a State of Confinement, which is. 
manifested in his having directed me at 
this time to send you 20 of the Seamen 
who have been taken in Traders, and 

romise that when you send down the 
ritish Seamen in your hands, I will re- 
turn you the remainder.— 

You will remember that I apply’d to 
you requesting some provision to be 
made for the prisoners, to enable them 
to support themselves through the winter 
—which I am sorry to say was totally 
neglected, and had it not been for the 
donations which I collected from the 
charitable inhabitants of this city, many 
of them must have perish’d for want of 
Blanckets, Clothing and other necessa- 
ries. I am Sir, 

your most Hbl. Serv. 

Davip Sproat 
Commissary General 
for Naval Prs: 

Tuomas Suaw Esa. 

D Commissary for Prs: 
at New London. 


6.—Tue Boarp or War To NATHANIEL SHAw. 


War & Ordnance Office, 
March 8", 1778. 

Sir, ; 
The Spring is commenced, and in a 
short time probably the campaign will 
open. This Board is alarmed at the 
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smallness of the supplies of military 
stores collected in this State. We there- 
fore, in the most earnest manner call 
upon you to forward to Springfield, the 
military stores of every kind, which you 
have the direction of or can Command. 
Lead, Flints and Tent Cloth we most 
dread: the want of, and arms and powder 
we do not possess in abundance. To the 
procuring & forwarding these Articles 
you will pay — attention. Spare 
no pains we beseech you for this end, 
and let nothing impede the business. 
If money or any other thing be wanting 
to enable you to execute this order, and 
you cannot borrow, apply to the Govern- 
"ment of. your State without delay for 
aid, shewing this Letter, that they may 
be fully impressed with the urgency of 
the demand. Whatever you send, give 
proper orders that such a route may be 
taken as will not endanger the Stores 
falling into the hands of the Enemy. 


Once more, we request 
Make no delay 
I am Sir, 
Your most obt. hum. Svt, 
Horatio Gates, 
Narnaniet Suaw, Esq President. 
Continental Agent. 


7—Toe Marine CommMitTeEE To NATHANIEL 
SHaw, Jun. 


In Marine Committee 


. Puttapetpnia October 18, 1776. 
ir, 

Herein you will find enclosed two re- 
solves of the Continental Congress of 
which we have the honor to be mem- 
bers, whereby you will observe you are 
ordered to account with us from time to 
time, for the Continental Share of all 
Prizes received and sold by you as 
Agent. In obedience to this Resolve we 
think proper to lay it down as a rule 
that you state your accounts every three 
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months, crediting therein the Continen- 
tal Share of every prize whose accounts 
can be settled & included within that 
quarter of a year, & that you add there- 
toa schedule containing an exact Ac- 
count or State of all the Prizes that 
then remain in your care whose accounts 
are unsettled, and we desire that you 
will constantly remit undoubted good 
bills on this place, as you can meet with 
them, which will save the trouble and 
risque of sending money. In takin 
drafts prefer those of the Continenta 
Agents, Paymasters & Commissary’s to 
any other,—provided they are drawn on 
the President of Congress, this Com- 
mittee or any of the public Boards for 
Public Service,—next to those, un- 
doubted d private bills, but none 
others, and when neither one nor the 
other can be met with, inform us of the 
Sums that you have that we may give 
particular orders respecting the remit- 
tance or application thereof. 

By the other resolve you will find 
yourself under orders of Congress to 
make a just distribution amongst the of- 
ficers and men concerned in taking each 
prize as soon after the Sales as possible, 
agreeable to the rules and regulations 
made by Congress in this respect & it is 
our duty to see this punctually complied 


_ with, as the Service has already suffered 
by delay. Therefore we desire you will 
always make the said distribution soon 
/as can be after the Sales, and transmit 


us duplicates of the accounts & your 
proceedings therein. We shall allow all 
your just Expenditures on account of the 
Continent to be charged against their 
share of Prize money, but those charges 
must be supported by vouchers. 
We are Sir, Your obed' Servants— 
Joun Hancock 
Rost. Morris. 
Artuur MippLeTon 
Fra Lewis 
Gro Watton. 
To Narn' Suaw Jr Esq 
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8.—From THE Marine CommITTEE To NaTHAN- 
ret Suaw, Jun. 
In Marine Committee 
os Puiwape puis, June 17, 1777. 
ir, 

We received by Captain Chew your 
letter of the 29" ultimo advising your 
havin a a Brig suitable for an 
armed Cruizer in our Navy. 

On recuring to our letter to you of the 
22' August last we find our orders were 
decicenaly that you should purchase & fit 
out the schooner taken by Commodore 
Hopkins in his return from the New 
Providence expedition and sent by his 
fleet into your Port. Our principal in- 
ducement in giving those orders was, 
that a vessel of that kind was then wanted 
for an expedition we had planned, & 
Commodore Hopkins recommended that 
schooner as suitable for our purpose. If 
on examination you found that vessel to 
be defective, you certainly did your duty 
to decline the purchase of her, but we 
cannot consider that you were authorized 
by the orders we gave you, to buy a 
Brig eight months after, without first 
having consulted uson that head. Com- 
modore Hopkins has never been invested 
with any authority from us to order the 

rchase of vessels for our Navy, and we 

eg leave to recommend in future an 
observance of our orders only; advising 
us when you think any alteration of 
them will be of service to the publick. 

From what we have thought proper to | 
say on this subject, you will perceive | 
that we do not consider ourselves bound | 
to take this vessel; but as we think that | 
the public service will be benefited | 
thereby, we have concluded to take her, 
and have appointed Captain Samuel | 
Chew to command her. We now request 
that you will assist him in getting said 
vessel ready for the sea with all possible 
expedition. You will please to put on 
board Provisions &c for a four months 
cruize, and make the necessary advances 
of money which will be wanted for mann- 
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ing & fitting her out, & recommend 
your doing everything in the most frugal 
manner. 

Should you have any money belongin 
to the States in your hands for whick 
you are to account with the Committee, 
you may apply it to this purpose, if not, 
you may draw on us, & your Bills shall 
be paid. 

You will please furnish us in due time 
with accounts of the cost and outfitt of 
this vessel, with proper vouchers ;—and 
a list of the men on board at the time of 
sailing. 

Recommending this business to your 
attention We remain Sir, 

Your very humble servants, 
Rost Morris 
Pau. Livineston 
H. Marcuant 
Rocer SHerman 
Asra. CLarK 
Txos. Burks 
Nicu* Vanpvyke 

P. 8. This brig is to be called the 
“ Resistance.” 

Nars' Saaw Jr Esq. 


IV—NORTH AMERICAN’ ROCK- 
WRITING AND OTHER ABORIG- 
NAL MODES OF RECORDING 
AND TRANSMITTING THOUGHT. 
—CONCLUDED. 


BY THOMAS EWBANK, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The cross, or letter X, varied to the 
perpendicular stem and horizontal bar, 
occurs in American inscriptions. The 
Spaniards were surprised to find it an 
object of veneration in the central States 
and Peru, but the inference that Chris- 
tianity was early introduced there, in the 
first century some thought, is question- 
able. By the same rule it was antici- 
pated or prefigured in Asia, where mystic 
and religious meanings were associated 
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with the symbol, centuries before the 
birth of Christ. It appears to have been 
as popular a form of amuletic jewelry 
8,500 years ago, as at this day among us. 
Tiglath Pileser wore it suspended from 
a narrow fillet crossed over the chest. 
In Pharaonic sculptures it occurs in a} 
group of prisoners of war, some having it | 
pendent from a necklace or the collar of 
their dress. It is figured on the robes 
of the Rot-n-no people ; and traces of it 
are observable in the fancy ornaments 
of the Rebo, showing it in common use 
in the fifteenth century before the Chris- 
tian era. It was also an Egyptian amu- 
let: of five figures representing different 
seated postures, ( Wilkinson, ii., 203), No. 
4 wears one whose center is a circle and 
the horizontal bar two smaller ones. 

A cross of jasper, suspended by a chain 
of gold, was seized in the palace of the 
Incas. It was as broad as long, and about 
three fingers broad. When Garcilasso 
left Cusco for Spain, in 1560, it was hang- 
ing from a nail by a piece of black rib- 
bon, in the vestry of the cathedral. A 
? appears on the bronze staffs of 
the Caciques of the Assyrian pattern. 
On the ruins of Coati, it is cut in stone 
walls; and a specie of Pan pipe has been 
found ornamented with it. 

The figures subjoined are from Bono- 
mi’s Nineveh, Wilkinson’s Egyptians, and | 
Ewbank’s Life in Brazil. 


No, 3. Forirait ot Tiglath Pi- No. 4. Another Assyriau 
leser. (See 1st Book of Chroni- monarch, on whose breast it is 
cles and 2d Book of Kings.) associated with other symbols. 
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No. 5. Foreigners at war 


No. 6. Head of a cacique’s 
with the Egyptians. 


bronze staff, of the Inca era. 

It is remarkable that the Maltese cross, 
worn by modern kings and conferred on 
military chieftains, is identical with those 
figured on the breasts of conquering 
monarchs of Assyria. May not this mar- 
tial application of it have reached us 
through Pagan, not Christian, Rome? The 
influence of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, on the French army, during: the 
Crimean campaign, so far surpassed that 
of all English decorations, that the Vic- 
toria Cross was founded in imitation of it. 

To no written character has more 
varied significations been given. None 
have been more widely employed by the 
learned and unlearned. It occurs in the 
hieroglyphs of most barbarians, as in 
alphabets; then it is a numeral, an alge- 
braical symbol, a conventional element 
of computation in several professions, an 
emblem of religious faith, a heathen 
charm or talisman, and a fashionable 
appendage of Christian dress. 

A general chart of American charac- 
ters is a desideratum deserving the at- 
tention of Historical Societies. With it 
in hand, any one can run over the fifty 
alphabets in the Encyclopedias, and form 
his own conclusions on supposed rela- 
tionships. That which is wanted I have 
attempted to supply, or, rather, to indi- 
cate, by a collection from rocks in New 
Mexico, on the Alleghany River, Cun- 
ningham’s Island, Lake Erie, the Digh- 
ton Rock, &c. from Schooleraft, and 
official reconnoissances in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Pacific explorations. Ona 
second sheet, specimens of angular-formed 
letters from the Runic, Latin of the Fourth 
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Century, Irish orgums, and old Welch 


writings. Ona third sheet, ancient Greek 
letters, Pelasgian, Etruscan, Phenician, 
Egyptian, Cutic, Palmyrean, Chaldean, 
Samaritan numerals, Persian, Cuneiform, 
' and from rock tombs in Syria and Asia 
Minor. 

They are necessarily omitted here. 
On collating them with American char- 
acters, there appears no more reason to 
infer these were derived from them than 
they from these. 

Fruits of the early workings of that 
oonliy which evolves new ideas, aborig- 
inal devices are of special interest, for 
every advance in Arts, Science and Liter- 
ature comes frominvention. The Indian 
mind did not stop with inscriptions 
on distant and immovable rocks, but 
sought for means to render the informa- 
tion portable, to circulate it in public, 
and preserve it in families. Northern 
Indians adopted belts of wampum, things 
familiar to most of us; while Peruvians 
preferred Quipus, twisted woolen cords 
and knotted strings of various lengths, 
colors, and combinations—an invention 
that might be ascribed to a mind 
uniquely organized. It was not, how- 
ever, peculiar to this hemisphere, having 
been in use by the Chinese, within one 
or two centuries of Noah’s flood. The 
principle is probably of antediluvian 
origin. It preceded the chisel and stone, 
the pen and papyrus in Egypt. That it 
was familiar to the Israelites, is obvious 
from Moses including it among the means 
of perpetuating a knowledge of the laws 
he gave them. Their very garments he 
made their teachers, a remarkable in- 
stance of sagacity, in a statesman legisla- 
ting for an illiterate people. (See Num- 
bers xv., 38, 39, and Matthew xxiii. 5.) 
To this day, the borders of their garments 
are made to remind them of the Com- 
mandments of the Lord; and here, and 
wherever their ancient costume is laid 
aside, the fringes of the scarfs worn in 
the synagogue enforce the lesson. 
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Very different and vastly superior was 
the plan of the Toltecs and Aztecs, 
They developed the most elaborate sys- 
tem of pictorial writing known, havin 
rendered it efficient for national, anit, 
and social purposes. It was universally 
taught—men and women, boys and girls 
learned to read, write, and cipher by it. 
Bernald Diaz mentions a decided proof of 
facile talent in their professional writers, 
or artists, as we would call them. Those 
sent by Montezuma with his first mes- 
sengers to Cortez took back, among other 
sketches in outline, — of the prin- 
cipal Spaniards, and that of Cortez so 
strikingly resembled Quintalbor, a Mexi- 
can chief, that Montezuma sent him with 
the next messengers. He was found so 
much like Cortez in features, air, and 
person, that the Spaniards called him 
“the other Cortez.” 

That inscriptions in rebus, said by 
some to have been in vogue in ancient 
Mexico, should be deemed phonetic 
writing, is surely inadmissible. Repre- 
senting sounds by things, they are at 
best but phonetic pictographs. Like the 
hypothesis that knots in the quippa re 
resented letters, this one can hardly 
command serious acceptance. 

Taking leave of the technical part of 
the subject, it may be stated that Ameri- 
can Archeology is in its infancy. Cov- 
ering so vast an extent, and reaching into 
a remote and unknown past, without a ray 
of historical light to penetrate the gloom, 
ages will be required for a complete ex- 
ploration. This Northern section is com- 
paratively a barren field, but another is 
opening, Southward, rich in remains of 
varied and advanced civilizations. Con- 
tributions of the highest interest are 
justly looked for from Mexico, the Cen- 
tral and neighboring States, in whose 
forests, unexplored ruins abound. Of re- 
cent confirmations of this, the following 
is from a late Matamoras paper: 

“Ruins of a very extensive aboriginal 
“city have been discovered in the forest 
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“of Jicorumbo, in the province of Tlax- 
“icala. The temples are of immense 
“size, some with vaulted roofs, and so | 
“well preserved that ancient paintings 
“appear fresh. The courts are filled 
“with hideous and grotesque idols, and 
“ pyramids surmounted by the same. 
“The whole is enveloped in a dense for- 
“est of cedan and ebony trees. Some of 
“these cedars are of such immense size, 
“that eight men, taking hold of hands | 
“together, could not reach round one of | 
“them. These forests are on healthy | 
“table lands, about fifty miles from the 
“port of Tuxan.” 

An official report of the political Pre- | 
fect of the Department of Tlaxicala 
speaks of the discovery, in June last, by 
a party headed by himself, of two an- 
cient cities—one encompassed by a wall 
of stone, fifteen feet thick, ten feet high, 
and defended by bastions of stone. Of 
architectural monuments, one edifice 
had been constructed of finely polished 
square stones, the first sight of which, he 
observes, reveals to the eye, works of art 
not heretofore accorded by civilized na. 
tions to Mexicans of ancient times. | 
Idols, sculptures, paintings, doors of 
stone, a broken arch, and a sun-dial are 
mentioned. On the latter a native had 
been portrayed, armed with a Moorish 
cimeter. The color had penetrated plas- 
ter an inch thick, and marked the stone 
beneath. 

W. V. Wells, in an interesting account 





of an ascent of Popocatepetl, mentions 
facts that promise valuable information. 
He observes that the fatal zeal of the 
monks doomed to destruction every relic 
of Aztec idolatry that came within their 
reach; so that, by the end of the Six- 
teenth Century, comparatively little had 
survived their insensate rage; but a few 
zealous antiquarians were found, even in 
that age of flame and sword, who labored 
to stay the general devastation, and to 
save some vestiges of that strange and 
isolated civilization, so suddenly unveiled 
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by Cortez, and so swiftly to disappear 
before the fanaticism of the Cross. The 
unhappy Aztecs saw the annihilation not 
only of their nationality and race, but 
even the gradual extinction of their lit- 
erature, arts, and refinement. Some of 
the learned natives sought to preserve, at 
least, the outlines of their history in 
neatly written Maguey Manuscripts ; 
while others hid away in caverns, pre- 
cious sculptured tablets and curious pic- 
ture writing, with the same object. 

Within a few months, an immense 
Pantheon or tomb has been discovered 
in the side of Iztaccihuatl, among the 
tangled forests that skirt its western 
base. Its exact size or shape has yet to 
be ascertained, for it has been penetrated 
only a few hundred yards, but at that 
distance the extent beyond—reaching 
into gloomy, vaulted caverns, resounding 
with solemn, far-sounding echoes—seems 
almost illimitable. Multitudes of skele- 
tons, _— upright against the walls, 
stretch in grisly ranks into the unex- 
plored inner darkness; and a variety of 
grotesque, hideous idols, beasts, birds, 
nondescripts, and household pottery, fill 
the niches and cover the ground. The 
discovery was accidental, and may be 
the forerunner of others still more in- 
teresting. 

Sefior Ramerez, an eminent Mexican 
scholar, has ancient manuscripts, written 
on paper made of the Maguey plant, 
which speak of eruptions of “the Smok- 
“ing Mountain,” hundreds of years before 
the discovery of America; and the Abbé 
Bourbourg, the explorer of Yucatan and 
the head of a French scientific commis- 
sion, now in Mexico, has equally inter- 
esting records to the same effect. He 
thinks Mexican civilization flourished 
prior to that of Egypt. Be that as it 
may, there is a fair prospect of revover- 
ing records and entombed monuments, ~ 
and, in them, means of noting the progs 
ress of the American mind from the era 
when information was communicated by 
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marks on trees and tracings in sand, to 
that in which it was inscribed on stone, 
and at length in pictorial writings on 
natural paper. The Maguey was the 
Aztec Papyrus. 

Of Peru how little we know, and that 
but of yesterday. La Vega traced back 
the Inca dynasty to the beginning of the 
eleventh century; but Fernando Monte- 
sinos furnishes facts connected with the 
history of the country, several thousand 
years earlier, from which it may be in- 
ferred that civilization existed at a pe- 
riod of even more remote antiquity. 
Rock-writing was known, and there was 
a marked similarity between the hiero- 

lyphs and those found in Mexico and 
Brazil. There are unexplored caves, 
catacombs, and sculptures, deep wells 
dug through the solid rock (mentioned 
by La Vega), ruins of buildings and 
monoliths, possibly coeval with remains 
of Nineveh and Babylon. Current ideas 
of the recent occupation of this hemi- 
sphere, like those of the age of the earth, 
will be deemed those of children a cen- 
tury hence. 

American continents appear to have 
been assigned to a race whose status has 
varied with the sections occupied—low 
in high latitudes and rising as the trop- 
ics were approached. Information de- 
rived from Northern antiquities is con- 
clusive, that the condition of the natives 
has been much the same as that of the 
present tribes. They lived by hunting 
and fishing. Agriculture, except when 
necessity required planting smal! patches 
with maize, was unknown; and the use 
of the buffalo as a beast of draught and 
burden, not thought of. It was different 
in the tropics. There, at periods when 
our progenitors were cavages, civilization 
of a decided and, as might be expected, 
of a somewhat peculiar form, was estab- 
lished. Mexico and the Central States 
were theaters of the rise, progress, and 
declension of nations, of whom nothing, 
or next to nothing, is known, except re- 
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mains of their cities and cemeteries, in- 
scribed tablets, and imposing monuments, 
in the unbroken solitudes of forests, 
These will be explored and interrogated ; 
they will disclose their secrets and add 
a new chapter to the annals of the earth, 
Discoveries may be confidently expected 
that will equal, if they do not eclipse, in 
interest and novelty, those’ of the deci- 
pherers of Egyptian hieroglyphs, Assy- 
rian tablets, and the Rock of Behistun. 
But greater things than the recover 

of the past history of Central and Sout 

America await us. In the signs of the 
times, a higher class of inscriptions are 
beginning to be read. Events are the 
letters of which the records of time are 
composed; and mental activity never 
was so great as it is now. Not confined 
to the present, it reverts to what has 
been, and reaches forward to what shall 
be. It is indeed evident that Man, the 
ultimate object of creation here, is or- 
dained to be the historian of this scene 
of his birth and theater of his mortal 
existence. For the task, he is being pre- 
pared by researches going on in almost 
all departments of knowledge—in Sci- 
ence, Arts,and Antiquity. Over a hun- 
dred inscriptions have recently been 
photographed in Sinai—contemporary 
records of Israel in the Wilderness. Nor 
are his inquiries into the past, limited to 
his own advent. Geology shows him the 
changes which the earth, in being pre- 
pared for his reception, has undergone, 
with specimens of minerals, vegetables 
and living products of every period. 
And such will, in a great measure, be 
the case with himself and his doings. 
Every race will be found to have left 
proofs of its presence and condition, 
wherever located. These will be col- 
lected and incorporated in a general 
account, This expansion of view, this ris- 
ing from the contemplation of parts to 
that of the whole, is an illustration and 
a proof of the law that governs the 
movements and destinies of our species 
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—the cardinal law and crowning element 


of our organization—that of Procress: 
of progress neither limited in duration 
nor degree, and which we may well be- 
lieve is common to intelligences of every 
orb. The more it is looked into, the 
more irreconcilable with our ideas of the 
Creator and of our own natures would 
be its limitation or arrest—the more in- 
credible appears intellectual annihila- 
tion. Not animal life, but mental devel- 
opment, is the measure of our growth. 
A world of barbarians is a world of child- 
ren. The idea that any class of intelli- 
gences are created “perfect,” — 
of higher development, is irrational and 
unscriptural, There could be no such 
thing as happiness in the Universe if 
there were not progress in knowledge; 
but God has made nothing to stand still, 
—neither mind nor matter. To know 
the relative age of our species is a na- 
tural wish ; and that implies the existence 
of something like means for gratifying 
it. Of the vast cycles of time required 
for maturing a class of beings like our- 
selves, we can form no conception for 
lack of data as to the future; but, from 
the relation which our present condition 
bears to that of the past, the age, or po- 
sition of our species in the path of its 
destiny, may be approximately deduced. 
Taking knowledge as the standard of 
eer , We are certainly in early child- 

ood. Ignorance and infantile supersti- 


tions pervade, as heretofore, the masses, 
everywhere. Occupants of vast regions 
have never emerged from the lowest 
forms of barbarism, while religious ideas 
and systems, puerile, savage and san- 


guinary, still fearfully prevail. Corre- 
sponding with this is the condition of 
the earth itself. A fraction only has 
been brought under cultivation. The 
greater part, including the richest sec- 
tions, has never been reclaimed from 


wild beasts. Till modern days, not half 


of it was known to people of the other 
half. Vast regions have never yet been 
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explored; and as for its internal treas- 


ures, they have hardly begun to be 
opened. Inshort, every thing relating to 
it and to ourselves proclaim our infancy, 
and that of the earth as our home. 

Our past history is marked by two cy- 
cles, and the present times by the open- 
ing of a third one, each characterized: by 
a different Educational center. Mental 
culture began in, and was long confined 
to, the Eastern hemisphere. Asia was 
the first school of the species, and essen- 
tially an infant school: the government 
patriarchal, priest and king united in 
one person, and religion and law what 
he willed them to be. Representative of 
the Deity, he was addressed, and all but 
worshiped, as a God. The institution 
of caste was established. The popula- 
tion was divided into four classes: priests, 
military officers, mechanics, and tillers of 
the soil, or Sudras, who were not permit- 
ted to read the sacred books. Of sub- 
divisions, not less than thirty were, and 
are still, degraded below the Sudras. 
The Pariahs have no caste; industrious 
as they are, they are deemed outcasts of 
humanity and their very touch pollution. 

The second cycle opened with a new 
school in Europe and a course of studies, 
different from and in advance of Asiatic 
ideas. Under the influence of dissimilar 
climates and social organizations, thought 
expanded in new directions and brought 
forth new fruits. A keener spirit of in- 
quiry was awakened, important discov- 
eries in science were made, industrial 
arts and inventions were multiplied and 
improved, and inorganic forces adapted 
to diminish human toil. Commérce is 
becoming widely extended ; and the ele- 
ments of political and civil liberty, sub- 
jects of public discussion. Still, the sys- 
tem is allied to the first one in some of 
its grossest features. Monarchs claim to 
rule by “ Divine right,” are addressed with 
divine titles, and their dignity bolstered 
up, as in the East, by what now appear, in 
the eye of reason, childish forms, cere- 
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monies, costumes, and baubles.* Male or 
female, wise or foolish, virtuous or vicious, 
monarchs are “ heads of the Church,” pro- 
claim National creeds, and appoint Na- 
tional priesthoods, Oriental shackles 
are loosened, not discarded. Caste is 
ameliorated, but the principle held, with 
Hindoo tenacity, in hereditary nobles, 
legislators by birth, and other privil- 
eged classes; while laws of primogeni- 
ture keep up the evil. With slight 
exceptions, the industrial classes, the 
creators of European wealth, have no 


voice in its expenditure, and no rights | 


but what the ruling orders accord to 
them. The greater part are little better 
off than the pariahs of India: not so well 
off, since thousands and tens of thou- 


means to live, in foreign lands.’ 
No institution has entailed such deep 
and lasting wrong as this of caste. 


the bright intellects, born in degraded 
classes, which its inexorable despotism 
has smothered in every age, who can 


speak or tell the loss to the world? 


what knavery feigned to believe—it was 
of Divine origin; and just as it was 
established by ancient impostors, it is 
maintained by their successors, in even 
Christian lands! Itis the chief obstacle 
to progress in Europe, where its defend- 
ers are.struggling to keep things as they 
are—to perpetuate the past. It is, how- 


ever, certain that the act of the French | 


people, which proclaimed the distinction 
of caste a crime against mankind, one that 
wounded al once human dignily and in- 





*Among the items of foreign news in last Tuesday's papers 
is this: “A telegram from Brussels, *f February 11th, says: 
** Viscount Sidney arrived here last night t» invest King Leo- 
*** pold IL. with the Order of the Garter. To day, the King re- 
“** ceived, in solemn audience, atthe Royal Palace. all the 
“* members of the mission deputed by Queen Vict ria to invest 
“** His Majesty with the Order of the Garter.’” What will be 
thought of such National embassies a century hence? 


Of 
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sulled common-sense, will ere long be uni- 
versally indorsed. Arago proudly quoted 
it over the grave of Salverte, a member 
of the Institute and of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who, like his illustrious eulo- 
gist, “disdained to accept a single one of 
“those gewgaws which, under the name 
“of decorations, crosses, and ribbons, are 
“so strenuously sought after.” 

In the early part of the present cen- 
tury indications had accumulated that a 
new period was setting in; and that fresh 
starting-points were a leading feature of 
the law.. Thus, European advancement 


| was not held back till its principles were 


realized in Asia; nor are higher lessons 
than Europe is prepared to learn, to be 


| suppressed till she ripens up to them. 
sands are yearly driven to seek the | 


Hence a third cycle, and a school on this 
side of the planet, destined to transcend 
in its teachings the second, as far as it 
excels the first. .We have all that Eu- 
rope has acquired to begin with, and have 
cast off the fetters she retains. We have 
already left her behind in important steps, 


(and are rapidly leaving her in the rear 
Founded on diabolism, and fitly upheld | 
by withholding knowledge from the | 
people, it has been the standing curse of | 
the East. As with other thaumaturgical | 
frauds, ignorance was made to believe | 


of more. Monarchy, aristocracy, tithes, 
and political hierarchies are excluded 
by fundamental enactments; thought is 
left free to soar where it listeth, with 
every natural and noble stimulus to its 
fruitful exercise, and an arena opened 


| for intellectual athletes on all subjects; 
|so that 


neither oriental swaddling- 
clothes nor European leading-strings 
can check the growth of the species here, 
through vigorous youth, toward glorious 


/manhood. The superiority of the second 


school over the first is obvious to every 
mind; but who can catch more than a 
glimpse of the social, civil, intellectual, 
and moral elevation of mankind, ere the 
one now open gives way to another? 

It is superfluous to remark that the 
mighty agent for working out these 
wonders is that into which the seeds 
or primitive modes for making thought 
visible and diffusing it, have in our days 
ripened — THE STEAM PRINTING 
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PRESS: a device resembling in its | 
effects that prophetic tree whose branches | 
are to cover the earth and whose leaves | 
are for the healing of the nations.* 


Notre.—Some doubt having been expressed of 
the Israelites using the Quippa, the following Note 
is appended: 

he term “Phylactery” is commonly ascribed 
to slips of vellum worn on the wrist, arm, and 
forehead, according to Hxodus xiii., 9, 16, as 
“a sign” or “memorial,” to oa in memory 
the law of the Lord ; but it is equally applicable 
to the fringe, a form of the device adapted to their 
dress—* that ye may look upon it and remember 
“all the commandments of the Lord.” 

The adoption of the former by Moses, was not 
as a badge of Nationality, for it was the general 
practice of the heathen of wearing short inscrip- 
_ tions on their persons, and the names or marks of 
the deities they worshiped, on their foreheads,— 
a practice still continued in Hindostan and other 
parts of the East. Repeated references to it oc- 
cur in the Revelations. The inscribed frontlet of 
Aaron was to be of gold; but the material for 
the people is not mentioned. An innate fondness 
for jewelry, it may be | ap led those who 
could afford it to inclose the slips in lockets of 


gold or silver, while leather served the poor. I 


ave one of the latter that belonged to a priest 
and his ancestors for several generations. It is 
less than a half-inch cube, and contains the usual 
fourslips. The sacred character—Sh—is stamped 
on two of the sides. 

Frontlets of leather are now worn by rich and 
poor; and some intelligent Jews do not under- 
stand that any other was ever used, except in the 
case of Aaron. Charms of it, still current, are 
of extremely remote date in Egypt, and, in all | 
probability, were when Moses wrote; so that 
there was no necessity for his mentioning it. | 
Egyptian children wore a necklace with a bulla, | 
or charm, suspended from the center, represent- 
ing the symbol of Truth and Justice—one was 
worn by the youthful deity Harpocrates—both 
ov of gold, or hard stone like those of the 

omans; others, worn by the poorer classes, as 
in Rome and modern Egypt, were of leather. 
Sometimes a charm consisted of a written piece 
of papyrus, tightly rolled up and sewed in a coy- 
ering of linen, or other substance. Several have 
been found at Thebes. 

But to armlets, or bracelets, and frontlets, 
Moses ordained that the fringe of their principal 








_ * It would be wrong to close th's paper without acknowledg- 
ing indebtedness to the excellent Treatise of Mr Heven oa the 
Archwology of the United @tates, one of the Smithsonian contri- 
butions to knowledge. 
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| they keep profoundl 


garment should be added. There is a slight dif- 
ference in the English and Jewish reading of the 
passage. According to the former, they were to 
“put upon the fringe of the borders, a riband of 
“blue ;” and to the latter, “they shall put to the 
“border fringes a thread of blue wool.” 

In Western Europe and the United States, 
fringe phylacteries are confined chiefly to the 
Taleth, or scarf worn in the synagogue and pub- 
lic assemblies over their dress, and to the Ark ° 
baug Confout—literally “four corners,’—worn 
by every strict Jew, under his vest. One before 
me is a rectangle of figured silk, nine inches wide 
and three times as long. ‘The interior is cut 
away so as to leave two side strips that hold the 
ends together. It is worn like a Romish lay 
scapulary,—the head being passed through, so 
that part hangs over the breast and part down 
the back. It differs only froin the scarf in being 
a worn, the recording strands and knots 

eing the same in both. The number of knots 
amounts to about six hundred, embracing all the 
negative and positive precepts of the Pentateuch. 
A few exainples will suffice: At each of the 
corners are eight strands or threads,—the eighth 
indicates the day of circumcision; the five double 
knots the five books of Moses; ten single ones the 
commandnients ; seven single knots, between the 
first and second double ones, the seven days of 
the week and the Sabbath; thirteen single knots, 
between the fourth and fifth double ones, the 
thirteen articles of the Jewish faith, &c. 

Advocates of the Hebrew origin of the In- 
dians have overlooked the Quippa. Modern at- 
tempts to decipher ancient quippas have had little 
success. Some Indians in Southern Peru, are 
understood to possess a perfect knowledge of 
them, derived from their ancestors, the Quipu- 


| camayocuma—literally, “officers of the knots ;” 


in other words, National historians—but which 
secret froin the whites. 
The principle, to a limited extent, is still em- 
ployed in the Puma. 

The chaplet or string of praying beads, the 
rosary of Romanists, a Pagan device of ex- 
treme antiquity, is allied to the Quippa. Found 
in the Catacombs on the Nile, it is still in com- 
mon use in Egypt, Turkey, India, Japan, China, 
and, in fact, in all the Eastern nations. A safe 
and ready reckoner, the poorest of the worshipers 
never lacked the means of procuring one, as natu- 
ral pellets, berries, nuts, peas, &e., answered every 
purpose of costly artificial ones. The abacus of 
the Greeks and Chinese—perforated beads etrung 
on wires—were most likely derived from it; and 
as not a few of our current devices are older then 
the flood, this in all probability is among them. 
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V.—THE EARLY METHODISTS 
AND INTEMPERANCE. 


Our respected contemporary, The Me- 
thodist, recently devoted a couple of col- 
umns to a discussion of the early history 
of the Temperance movement, especially 
considering the debt due by the world, 
on that subject, to Methodism and to 
Doctor Benjamin Rush. 

While, in that article, The Methodist 
rendered all due honor to Doctor Lyman 
Beecher, whose Sia Sermons on Intemper- 
ance, preached in 1825, did so much for 
the suppression of the evil, and to the 
zealous labors of “The Massachusetts So- 
“ciety for the Suppression of Intem- 
“perance,” formed in Beston, in 1818, it 
claims for Doctor Rush’s tracts, espe- 
cially for that entitled The Effects of Ar- 
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subject of his notice with a few cold 





words, loosely tacked on his mention of 


dent Spirits, issued, in various editions, | 


from 1775 until 1813, the honor of being 
the earliest, or one of the earliest, in- 


strumentalities employed successfully in | 


that cause. 

The Methodist then proceeded to notice 
the part taken by the early American 
Methodists in the same important move- 
ment,—indeed the article is entitled 


“ Dr. Benjamin Rush and Methodism,” | 


and opens with a declaration of the in- 
debtedness of the world “to Methodism 
“and Doctor Rush, jointly,” in this matter 


Mr. Wesley’s ideas on the subject, appar- 
ently, as a tail is tacked on a kite, in 
order to keep the latter in an upright 
position. 

Will The Methodist pardon us, if we 
supply the “record” which it has omit- 
ted, if not slighted? We are not of that 
denomination of Christians, nor do we 
agree with it on many of its leading ten- 
ets, but we are, nevertheless, disposed to 
see that it has fair play, especially when 
it is in the house of its friends. 

As early as April, 1780, when “the 
“Preachers in connection with Rev. Mr. 
“ John Wesley,” met in Baltimore, in Gen- 
eral Conference, the twenty-third “ Min- 
“ute” was in these words: 

“Ques. 23.—Do we disapprove of the 
“practice of distilling grain into liquor? 
“Shall we visown our friends who will 
“not renounce tlie practice ?” 

“ Answ.—Yes.”* 

This testimony struck at the very root 
of the evil, although it did not particu- 
larly allude to the use of alcoholic drinks; 
and, it seems to us, that both its charac- 
ter and the date which it bears, stamp it 


| with respectability, and should command 


—yet it unaccountably says when it) 
reaches the latter part of its subject, “It | 


“is not necessary to cite the early re- 


“cords of Methodism on the subject” | 


—the very “record,” it seems to us, which 
was necessary for the establishment of 
its propositions. 


Now this “ record” of the part taken by | 
the early American Methodists, concern- | 


ing the monstrous evil of Intemperance, 
like that of the part taken by them on 


| 


for it the respect of all who examine 
the general subject of which it treats. 

But the Preachers did not rest at the 
distilleries. At their General Confer- 
ence held at Ellis’s Preaching House 
and, by adjournment, in Baltimore, in 
May, 1783, they advanced still further in 
their movement against Rum—the Elev- 
enth “Minute” reading thus: 

“Ques. 11. Should our friends be per- 
“mitted to make spirituous liquors, sell, 


| “or drink them in drams ?” 


“Answ. By no means; we think it 


the equally monstrous evil of Slavery,— | “wrong in its nature and consequences ; 
both of which, at that time, swept over | “and we desire all our Preachers to teach 
the entire country, North and South,— | “the people by precept and example to 


was perfectly accessible and perfectly 
honorable; and we cannot understand 
why our good neighbor dismissed the 


“put away this evil.”* 


* The emphasized words are our own.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
* The Italics in this extract are ours.—Ep, Hist. Mae. 
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But this was not all. In the standard 
edition of The Form of Discipline for 
the Ministers, etc.,—the Fifth,—under the 
Section—the Sixth—* on the Constitu- 


“ting of Deacons, and their Duty,” is the | 


following : 

“Ques. 3. What other directions shall 
“we give the Deacons?” 

“ Answ. Several: 

* % * 

“4, Vigorously, but calmly, inforce 
“the rules concerning needless orna- 
“ments and prams” (p. 7). 


* * * 


Again: in Section xxxv. of the same | 
work, on “The Nature, Design and gene- | 
“ral Rules of the United Societies,” we | 


find the following: 

, * «There are about twelve per- 
“sons in every class; one of whom is 
“stiled The Leader.—It is his duty, 

* * 


* * * * 


“II. To meet the Ministers and the 
“Stewards of the Society once a week, 


“in order 


* * * * * * 


“3, There is one only condition pre- 
“viously required of those who desire 
“admission into these societies, a desire 
"to flee from the wrath to come, i.e. a de- 
“sire lo be saved from their sins: But, 
“wherever this is really fixed in the 


“soul, it will be shewn by its fruits. It 
“is therefore expected of all who con- 
“tinue therein, that they should con- 
“tinue to evidence their desire of sal- 
“vation, 

“First, By doing no harm, by avoiding 
“evil of every kind; especially that 
“which is most generally practised: 


“Such as 


* * * * * * 


“ Drunkenness, buying or selling spirit- 
“uous liquors ; or drinking them.” (p.48.)* 


We have not considered it necessary | 
to carry our examinations to more recent | 


dates or to less authoritative sources; 
yet we respectfully submit that on the 


testimony which we have adduced, the 
| conclusions of The Methodist, concerning 
| the action of the Fathers of the denomi- 
| nation in America, have been fully sus- 
tained.* H. B. D. 


VI—NOTES. 


To THe Eprror oF THE HisrortcAL MAGAZINE: 


Mr. Palfrey, in his History of New 
England, iii. 582, Nole, reters to two 





aS 


* The letters from Doctor Rush, on which The Methodist re- 
lied for its statements, are so very interesting, in this connec- 
tion, that we lay them before our readers. They were ad- 
dressed to Doctor Belknap, the historian of New Hampshire, and 





are to be found in the original handwriting of Doctor Rush, in 
a volume of the correspondence of Doctor Belknap, in the pos- 
session of the Massachusetts Historical Society at Boston.— 


Belknap Papers, i. 158. 
LETTERI. 


‘* PHILADELPAIA, May 6:h, 1788, 

‘* Dear Sir: The commerce in African slaves has breathed 
“its last in Pennsylvania. - Lam encouraged by the 
“success that has finally attended the exertions of the friends 
“of universal freedom and justice to go on in my romantic 
“schemes (as they have often been called) of serving my 
“countrymen. My next object shall be the extirpation of the 
‘abuse of spirituous liquors. For this purpose I have every 
‘year, for several vears past, republished the inclosed tract 
“(Essay on the Effects of Ardent Spirits on the Human 
** Constitution) two or three weeks befure harvest. The effects 
‘of this perseverance begin already to show themselves in our 
“State. A family or township is hit with the publication one 


| “* year, that perhaps neglected or ridicu'ed it the year befvre. 


** Associations are forming in many places t» give no spirits at 
the ensuing harvest. The Quakers and the Methodists take 
“the lead in these associations, as they have often done in 
‘fall enterprises thit have morality and the happiness of 
“society for their objects.” 


LETTER II, 


** PHiLaDELPuIA, July 13th, 1789. 

‘‘Dgar Sir: Mr. Hall, the printer, has neglected to publish 
“* the essay upon spirits, probably from an opinion that it is less 
‘necessary than formerly. Much less rum will be ased this 
‘* vear than last, in this and the adjoining States of New Jersey, 
* Delaware and Maryland. From the influence of the Quakers 
“and Methodists in checking this evil, [am d sposed to believe 
“that the business must be effected finally by religion alone, 
| ** Human reason has been empl »yed in vain ; and the conduct 
“of New England, in Congress, has furnishe 1 us with a melan- 
“‘choly provf that we have nothing to hope from the influence 
‘of law in making men wise and s ber. Let these con-ider- 
“ations lead us to address the heads and governing bodies of 
‘all the churches in America, upon the subject. I have borne 
‘a testimony (by particular desire) ata M+thodist Confer- 
“ence against the use of ardent spirits, and | hope with effect, 
**T have likewise written to the Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr, 
‘Carroll, in Mary'and, to set an association on foot, in his 
“society, againstthem. I have repeate ily insisted upon a pub- 
“lic iestimony being published against them by the Presby- 
‘*terian Synod of this city; and have suggested to our good 
“Bishop, Dr. White, the necessity of the Episcopal Charch 
“not standing neutral in this interesting business. Go, then, 





wt The Italics in this extract are in the original.—Ep. Hisr. 
AG, 


“my friend, and in your circle of influence, organize and ‘ Do 
** likewise.’” 
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amphlets by John Palmer, formerly of 
ew York: “ The Present Stale of New 


“ England,” &c. (1690), and “An Impar- | 


“tial Account,” &c. (1689), both of which 
are mentioned by Rich, 114, 115. 
was to the latter pamphlet that the 
“ Revolution in New England Justified” 
(Force’s Tracts, iv. No. 9) is a reply. 
Would it not be well to have these two 


rare pamphlets of Palmer republished, so | 


as to be generally useful? They would 

assist very much in getting at the real 

truth. B. 
New York City. 


Fuuton’s Steampoat.—The Rev. Dean 
of Ripon, in a recent lecture at Leeds, 
England, said that forty years ago he 
was invited by Gen. Moreau, at New 
York, to make a short trip with him on 
board “a ship to go by hot water.” It 
was the first vessel of Fulton —Commer- 
cial Advertiser, April 27, 1849. De V. 

New York City. 


Descenpant or Cotumsus—A_ gentle- 
man in Rome, writing to a friend in 
Boston, makes the following reference to 
a descendant of Christopher Columbus: 

“T have had the pleasure of making 


“the acquaintance of Monsignore Colum- | 


“bo, the only living descendant of Chris- 
“topher Columbus. I first met him ata 


“breakfast given by Cardinal Reisach at | 
“the Monasterie St. Cecelia, and accepted | 


“an invitation todine with him. He isa 


“him permission to be absent next year ; 
“and he intends to visit America. I 
“hope he may do so, and that our people 
“will give him a cordial, generous recep- 
« Sloat he being the only living descend- 
“ant of one whom Americans should 
. ee remember and love to honor. 
“He possesses many interesting relics, 
“formerly belonging to Columbus, among 
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“which are two fine oil paintings of him. 
“He has written a life of Columbus, and 
“presented me with a copy, in Italian. I 
“believe it has been translated into Eng- 
“lish, German, and French. Monsignore 
“resides in Rome most of the year, pass- 
“ing a few months at his castle near 
“ Genoa.” 


Henry Lavrens.—The following, from 
The Royal Gazette, No. 218, New York, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1778, will serve 
to illustrate, still further, your articles 
on Henry Laurens. W. K. 

New York, Aug., 1866. 


NEW YORK, October 14. 


To the PRINTER. 

SIR, 

T is with much concern I hear that 

Mr. Laurens, the President of the 
Congress, is looked upon by most of the 
loyal people of this continent as the 
blackest of incendiaries, and at the bot- 
tom of every violent and vindictive 
measure adopted by that body. I will 
be bold to say I am of a different opinion, 
and it is from a perfect knowledge of 
Mr. Laurens, I hold that opinion. I have 
written proofs in my possession to su 
port it, could I think myself justified in 
publishing to the world private and 
friendly correspondence. ‘The seats in 
Congress every one knows are very dif- 
ferently filled, from what they once 


| were; the men of sense, character and 
“very genial, pleasant man, about sixty; | 
“manifests great interest in the affairs of | 
“our country; and expressed his great | 
“desire to visit us. The Pope has granted | 


property, have either abandoned that 
assembly, or have been drove out of it, 
and their places supplied by the indi- 
gent, the worthless, and the desperate. 
How Mr. Laurens can remain amongst 
them, is a matter of astonishment to all 
who know him. I wish to heaven he 
would exert that fortitude I know him 
possessed of, spurn at men he must de- 
spise, and reprobate councils he cannot 
in his heart approve. Was the united 
testimony of the whole Congress to be 
produced to his giving his approbation 
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to that indecent and illiberal answer to 
Sir Henry Clinton’s last letter, I would 
not believe them, unless I had his assur- 
ance also. A false sense of honour I do | 
believe is the only tie by which Mr. | 
Laurens is bound to such a knot of par- 
ricides, or his character, his fortune, his | 
love of country, and his affection for his | 
family, would soon separate him from an 
association so unworthy of him. Having | 
done this justice to the character of a | 
man I was once happy to call my friend, | 
I have only to add that I am, | 

Sir, Yours, &c., 
VERAX. | 


| “ Sagamore.” 


N. Y. Bistiocrarpuy.—Peter Tharp, of | 
Marlborough, Ulster Co., N. Y., published | 
by subscription, in 1798, A New and | 
Complete System of Federal Arithmetic, | 
in three parts; with an Appendix con- | 
taining Board and Timber Mcasure, de- | 
signed for the Use of Schools, 140 pp. | 
12mo. Price 25 cents. E. B. OC. 

Albany, N.Y. 
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“place.” So that “Pontooksuck” means 


“Falls Place,” and well represents the 
part of the stream which has furnished 
the several valuable water-powers that 
have called forth the enterprise and 


added to the wealth of the town, origin- 


ally denoted by this name; which Yankee 
convenience has shortened to “ Pontoo- 


| * suc.” 


The name of the beautiful lake at the 
head of this branch of the Housatonic, 
was “Shonkamonke.” ‘This is only an- 
other form of “Songamonki.” The first 
part of the word is the same as “Sanga- 
“mon,” in another dialect, identical with 
The termination “ki” is 
“land,” or “ place,” and the whole word is 
the same in sense, as “Sagamore Lake.” 
To perpetuate the name, the island in 
the Take might well be called “Sagamore 
“Tsland.” B. 


Possiste Eastern Oricin or YANKEE 


| Doopte.—I have lately read a work con- 
taining a passage which may bear on the 


source and meaning of these words. The 


Ponroosuc.—This name has been given 


to one of our national war vessels. Its 
origin, in the Indian tongue, in western 
Massachusetts, where it now designates 
a beautiful lake, is thus furnished by 
The Pittsfield Sun. Brunovicus. 

Brunswick, Me. 

Ponroostc.—In a letter from the Hon. 
Joun Sropparp, dated “ Nth Hampton, 
“Dec’br 6th, 1739,” he speaks of “laying 
“out and Clearing a Road from Albany 
“to Nth Hampton by Poontooksuck, 
“which would greatly promote the set- 
“tlement of that place, of which he = 
“person before mentioned] approved by 
“a letter he lately wrote tome.” (JN. E. 
Hist. & General Register, April 1866, 
133.) 

In the Abnaki Indian language, of 
which a dialect was spoken by the natives | 
on the Housatonic, the word “ pontook” 
means “falls.” The last syllable “suck” 
is a frequent termination to denote 


book is a “ Journal of a Residence in Eng- 
“land, * * * originally written in Persian 


“by H. R. H. Najaf Koolee Meerza * * * 


“ London,” published about 25 years ago, 
Vol. ii, p. 146. “As to America, which 
“is known in the Turkish language by 
“the name of ‘ Yanki Dooniah,’ or ‘the 
“*New World, I found, on inquiry, that 
“the fact is correctly stated, but the lit- 
“eral meaning of the words is ‘ End of the 
“¢ Karth.’” 


Wrirren Histories —John Adams thus 
referred to the written histories of his 
times: 

“If I were to write a histury of the 
“last sixty years,” [1755 until 1815] “as 


“the facts rest in my memory and ac- 
“cording to my judgment and under the 


“ oath ot ‘ Pro veritate historiarum mearum 


'“* Deum ipsum obtesfor; a hundred writ- 
'“ers in America, France, England, and 
| “Holland would immediately appear and 
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“call me, to myself and before the | 
“world, a gross liar and a perjured vil- | 


“Jain.”—Leller to Rev. Dr. Morse, March 
4, 1815. 


Doctor Warren’s Cuitpren.— 1781. | 


Dec,. 3;. Mr. Lovell called respecting a 
Bill for the Education of one of Gen. 


Warren’s children, and when I told him | 
I had some time before ordered payment, | 
he said he was concerned for the Honor | 


of the State, that they had not paid it. 
He mentioned his intention of reporting 
£50 to be paid the Young man that dis- 
covered Arnold's plot for robbing the 
Secret’* office by his agents Moodie &:. 
I told him he had my approbation.— MS. 
Diary of Robert Morris. 


Wao Kitiep Tecumsen ?— 

To Henry B. Dawson, Esq., Ed. Histrortcan 

MaGazIne. 

Norrotk, Va., Aug. 15" ’66. 
Dear Sir, 

In the No. of your Magazine for July, 
I find a statement of facts relative to the 
death of Tecumseh. 

It is in my power to furnish you with 
a corroboration of that very circumstan- 
tial narration, were any needed. 

An intimate friend of my youth, M,. 
Colin C. Spiller, of the county of Albe- 
marle, Virginia, was in the battle of the 
Thames, and he related to me the fol- 
lowing facts, which I give you in almost 
his very words. 

He told me that after the battle he 
walked over the field with a Kentuckian, 
a red-headed man; and I am very sure 
that he said that his name was King. 
As they went on, they came to three In- 
dians lying dead. The Kentuckian re- 
marked, “I killed that fellow,” pointing 
to the Indian lying between the two 
others. 

King did not know who the savage 
was, and it was not till afterwards that 
he was identified as Tecumseh. 

The conversation was introduced by 
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my own assertion that I believed that 
Col. Johnson had killed the Indian chief, 
as was then the general opinion, and 


| M,. Spiller gave me the above account 


| to prove that I was mistaken. 
I may add that M".S. was a gentleman 
of the strictest sense of honor, and I 


| know that his narration was true. 


Very respy., Wm R. Gatr. 

Anecpote or Rev. Mr. Pierront.—We 
are glad to be able to print the following 
anecdote of the late Mr. Pierpont, which 
is sent us by a correspondent : 

“The death of this venerable gentle- 
“man calls to mind a little history re. 
“lated to the writer by Paul Allen, an 
“eccentric poet and editor in Baltimore, 
'“who had the honor of first nominating 
|*General Jackson for the Presidency. 
|“ Mr. Pierpont and John Neal were part- 
“ners in the dry goods business, in that 
“city, about 1816-19. While thus en- 
“gaged, they formed, with Allen and 
“Dr. Watkins, who was afterwards em- 
“ployed at the Treasury Department in 
“Washington, and three other literary 
“wits, what they called the ‘Delphian 
“¢Club, which met one evening in each 
“week for literary exercises and enter- 
“tainment; their numbers being strictly 
“confined to seven. Mr. Pierpont was 
“the life of these meetings, which were 
“ productive of rare enjoyment to all the 
“members. One evening it was among 
“their exercises to produce four lines of 
“the sweetest poetry, to convey the pret- 
“tiest idea, and contain the least sense; 
“and Mr. Pierpont excelled all the others 
“in this performance. These were his 
“lines: 

“«Pleasure comes in car of purple, 
“Purple car that’s drawn by doves, 
“<Doves that both the car and her pull, 
“«Pull where’er the zephyr moves.’ ” 





Stavery 1n New Yors.—The following 
will illustrate the status of Slaves in 
New York, afler rut Revoiurion: 
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[From T’he New York Packet, and The American 


Advertiser, Num). 434 [New York] Thursday, 
November 4, 1784.] 
7-3 fubscriber having broke up houfe- 
keeping for the prefent, has for SALE, 
a NEGRO-MAN and NEGRO-WO- 
MAN, with her CuiLp about two years 
old.—The Negro Man and his Wife 
will be fold together or feparate, as may 
fuit the purchafer—they both underftand 
houfe-work, and the Negro Man has been 
ufed to affift in the tallow-chandlery buti- 
nefs. Enquire their price of 
ABRAHAM VAN DEURSEN, 
At No. 10, Dock Street. 


Lonceviry.—Reyv. William Williams, of 
Hatfield, died in 1741, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age and the fifty-sixth 
of his ministry. His son, Dr. Solomon 
Williams, died in 1776, in the seventy- 
sixth year of hisage and the fifty-seventh 
of his ministry. His son, Dr. Eliphalet 


Williams, died in 1803, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age and the fifty-fifth 


of his ministry. 


third year of his age and the fifty-fifth 
of his ministry. His son, Dea. Eliphalet 
Williams, of Northampton, is living and 
eighty-six. 


Hamitron anp Burr.—A paper in Bos- 
ton, objecting to an Oration upon the 
death of Alexander Hamilton, broke out 
with this exclamation: 

“An Oration'!—The Champion, the 
“Goliah of party is dead—and died like 
“a fool! He ought to have had the bu- 
“rial of an ass, and none to lament him, 
“saying, ah Lord! or ah his glory !”— 
The New York Spectator, Saturday, Au- 
gust 4, 1804. Fenian. 


American Newspapers, 1789.—* Ac- 
“cording to an estimate lately made by 
“a gentleman of this city [New York], 


His son, Rev. Solomon | 
Williams, died in 1839, in the eighty- | 


| “its source. 
| “In 1803-4, I wintered at Rice Lake. I 
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“chiefly from actual accounts received 
“from the several printers, it appears 
“that the number of Newspapers printed 
“in the United States, weekly, is 76,438— 
“annually 3,974,776, which at 4 cents 
“each, amounts to 158,991 dollars and 
“four cents.’”— Gazelle of the United 
Stales, Oct. 14, 1789. Fenian. 


Deatu oF THE DiscovERER OF THE SOURCE 
or THE Mississippi—His Narration OF THE 
Event.—William Morrison died recently 
near Montreal, aged eighty-two years. 
That which most of all will immortalize 
his name, is the fact of his being the 
first white man who discovered the 
sources of the Mississippi River. This 
honor has been generally awarded to 
Schoolcraft; but there are living (or were 
very recently) witnesses of the justness 
of Mr. Morrison’s claim. The following 
copy of a letter which the late Mr. Mor- 
rison addressed to the Historical Society 
of Minnesota, so clearly sets forth his 
claim as to leave no doubt of his title to 
the lasting honor of this great discovery, 
viz: 

“T left Old Grand Portage in 1802; 
“and landed at Leech Lake, in Septem- 
“ber. In October, I went and wintered 
“on one of the Crow Wing streams, near 
Our Indians were Pillagors. 


“passed by Red Cedar Lake (now Cass 
“Lake), and followed up the Mississippi 
“to Cross Lake; then followed up the 
“Mississippi to near Elk Lake (now 
“ Itasca), the source of the great Missis- 
“sippi. The portage we made to get to 
“Rice Lake, that empties itself into the 
“Red River, which 1 visited in 1804; 
“and if the late Gen. Pike did not lay it 
“down as such, when he came to Leech 
“Lake, it is because he did not happen 
“to meet me. I was at an outpost that 
“winter. The late Gen. Pike laid down 
“on his map, Cass Lake as the head of 
“the Mississippi River. I did not trace 
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“any vestige of white men before, to 


“Ttasca Lake. In 1811-12 I again went 


“the same route, and down Rice River to | 


“the plains. Then I overtook a gentle- 
“man with an outfit from Mackinac, M. 
“Otepe, with whom I parted only at 
“Fond-du-Lac. He took the south, to- 
“ward Mackinac, and I took the north to 
“Headquarters, which had been changed 
“to Fort William from Old Grand Port- 
“age. 
“T visited, in 1804 and in 1811-12, Itasca 


“and five small streams that empty into | 


“that lake. 

“By way of explanation why the late 
“Gen. Pike, in 1805, who had orders to 
“trace the Mississippi to its source, failed 


“to do so, I must say he was stopped a | 


“little below Swan River (what is now 


“called Pike’s Rapids or Block House) | 


“by the foe; and had to proceed on foot 
“to Leech Lake. He had to learn there 
“where the source of the Mississippi 
“was. He went to Cass Lake and could 
“not go further. He had been told that 
“T knew the source; but could not see 
“me, being out on an outpost. This 


“want of information made him commit | 


“the error. Some person, not knowing 
“better, told him there was no river 
“above Cass Lake. Cass Lake receives 
“the waters of Cross Lake; and Cross 
“Lake receives that of Itasca Lake. 
“There are five small streams that empty 
“into Itasca Lake. They are short, and 
“will soon lose themselves in swamps. 
“Rice River is a short portage, and is 
“called the heights of land, which is the 
“dividing ridge between the Mississippi 
“and the waters that empty into Red 
“River and Hudson’s Bay. No white 


“man can claim the discovery of the | 
“ Mississippi before me, for I was the first | 


“who saw the source. 
“ Yours, &c., 
“ Witutam Morrison.” 
It is manifest from this that neither 
Schoolcraft nor Nicolet were the first dis- 
coverers of the Mississippi. 
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This, I expect, will explain that | 


VIT.—QUERIES. 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, 
| Can you inform your readers where— 
unless at Cambridge—an American can 
find a copy of Cotton Mather’s Paren- 
lator, published in 1724, to which Mr. 
Palfrey refers in the third volume of his 
History of New England, pages 332 and 
511, Noles? Enquirer. 
Seplember, 1866. 
Tae Orv Butw’s Heap Tavern, IN THE 
| Bowery.—When was this celebrated tav- 
ern torn down? What is ‘the present 
number, which is the site of that old 
tavern ? CLEAVER. 
Greenpoint, L. I. 


Revotutionary Pensioners (Vol. X., p. 
| 19)—William Hutchings, of Penobscot, 
'Me., died May 15th, 1866, and Lemuel 
| Cook, of Clarendon, Orleans Co., N. Y., 
'the last of the Revolutionary heroes, 
| whose name appears on the Pension- 
‘rolls, died May 20th, 1866, aged 102 
years, 

Are there any persons living who par- 
| ticipated in the war of the Revolution? 
| What number of widows of Revolu- 
_ tionary soldiers are now on the Pension- 
rolls ? J. 8. F. 

Westchester, Pa. 


VIUL—REPLIES. 


Massacuusetts Etection Sermons. (Vol. 

10, p. 156.)—Your correspondent Memo 

thus closes his interesting notice of Elec- 

tion Sermons: “Perhaps some of your 

| “readers may be able to furnish lists of 

“those in other libraries, public or pri- 
“ vate.” 

In obedience to this call, I now send 
you a list of Election Sermons in my 
possession, Viz. : 

1736. Edward Holyoke, of Marblehead, made 
Pres. of H. C., 1737. 

739, Samuel Mather, of Boston (Artillery Elec- 
tion), (T. Fleet). 
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1742. Nathaniel Appleton, of Cambridge (Bos- 


ton, John Draper for 8S. Elliot). 

John Barnard, of Andover (John Draper). 

Samuel Phillips, of Andover. 

Samuel Cooke, of Cambridge. 

Moses Parsons, of Byfield. 

Samuel Deane, of Portland. 

Nathaniel Emmons, of Franklin. 

Joseph McKeen, of Beverly, First Pres- 
ident of Bowdoin College. 

Aaron Bancroft, of Worcester. 

Samuel Shepard, of Lenox. 

Wm. Bentley, of Salem. 

Dr. Osgood, of Medford. 

Edmund Foster, of Littleton. 

Peter Eaton, of Roxford. 

Moses Stuart, of Andover. 

James Walker, of Charlestown, afterwards 
President of Harvard College. 

Wm. E. Channing, of Boston. 

Leonard Withington, of Newbury. 


1746. 
1750. 
1770. 
1772. 
1794. 
1798. 
1800. 


1801. 
1806. 
1807. 
1809. 
1812. 
1819. 
1827. 
1828. 


1830. 
1831. 


The Rev. Thomas Smith, of Portland, 
was invited to preach the sermon, but 
declined. 

I have also several Convention Ser- 
mons, among them Dr. Charles Chaun- 
cey’s, 1744, printed by Rogers & Fowle, | 


for S Elliot; Wm. Balch’s, of Bradford, | 
1760; John Tucker's, of Newburyport, | 


1768. 


The above are scattered through sev- | 


eral bound volumes of sermons and reli- 
gious pamphlets, 


Portland, 1866. Ws. Wis. 


Piacentia Istanps. (Vol. 10, p. 159.)— 
Two places of this name are mentioned 


in the classics: the most noted of which | 


is one situated on the Po, near the 
mouth of the ancient Trebia, 
Trebbia. The name would seem to in- 
volve the thought of “Pleasant Places,” 
i.e. “ Placentia Loca;” the plural being 
used for emphasis. Some early visitor— 
perhaps the makers of De Barre’s Charts 
—may have given the same name to the 
islands off Mt. Desert, as derived from 
classic times, or may have applied it as 
of his own invention, to indicate the 
beauties gathered in and around this 
mountain island, Brunovicus. 


now | 


Tue Bay or Funpy. (Vol. 10, p. 158.)— 

This name may be traced to “Sinus Fodin- 
“arum,” i.e, “The Bay of Mines,” given 
by reason of the metals supposed, by 
|De Monts and other early navigators, 
to exist in the northern part of Nova 
Scotia. On the map of Du Creux (1660), 
published in Bressani’s Relation, the 
| word “ Fodinarum” occurs in connection 
with the present Cape Blomidon. The 
|maps of this Province still retain the 
idea in the “ Basin of Mines,” often pro- 
nounced “ Mi-nes” and “ Mi-nas.” The 
| change of position in one of the letters, 
| by which “Fodin” becomes “ Fondi,” 
and so “Fundy” is not extraordinary. 

Brunswick, Me. B. 


| 


Caucunawacas—(Vol. x. p. 224).— 
“These Indians are described as being 
“in Canada. May they not have been 
“on the Mohawk? Is it true that the 
“Canada tribe of this name were refu- 
“gees from the tribe of the same name 
“in this State? Where did they have 
“their ancient home ?” 

The Caughnawagas were a tribe of the 
Mohawk Nation, and dwelt at an early 
| day along the north side of the Mohawk, 
|in what was for many years known as 
‘the town of Johnstown. When Mont- 
| gomery County was divided, something 
| over twenty years ago, the town of Johns- 
town was also divided; the northerly 
portion, retaining its name, finding a 
lodgment in Fulton County, with its 
county seat still at Johnstown; and the 
southern part, called the town of Mo- 
hawk, in which, at a new village just 
| then commenced and called Fonda (after 
| the late Gen. Henry Fonda), was located 
|the new county seat for Montgomery 
| County, which County lies along both 
| sides of the Mohawk. Those two county 
| Seats are within four miles of each other, 
| and the only Colonial Court House, proba- 
| bly, in the State, is the one at Johnstown, 
| erected under the supervision and aus- 
pices of Sir William Johnson. 
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The principal settlement of the Caugh- 


nawagas was at the ancient village of 


Caughnawaga, which is now embraced 
in the corporate limits of Fonda; though 
the tribe was scattered along the river, 
to the eastward of that place, some six 
or eight miles, embracing the district 
called from their occupancy, Tribes Hill. 

Caughnawaga became a trading post at 
an early day ; and, prior to the Revolution, 
Maj. Jelles Fonda carried on at this place, 
an extensive trade with the Indians and 
the pioneer Dutch settlers of the Mo- 


maining near the graves of their fathers 
at the beginning of the Revolution, fol- 


and Indians returned quietly by the 
northern route to their old homes, in the 


was the principal object of their visit, 


and at which time the greater number of 


the Indians were living about Tribes’ 
Hill; they made a detour, when ready 
for their return, through the isolated 
little settlements, near the Sacondaga 
River, capturing sixteen prisoners, fifteen 
of whom, with no little booty, they car- 
ried to Canada. Solomon Woodworth, 
one of the prisoners made in Mayfield, 
escaped, the first night, from their en- 
campment on the north side of the Sa- 


condaga, near the present village of 


Conklingville, some twenty miles below 
the Fish House, and returned in safety 
to Johnstown. He afterwards made a 
gallant defense of a small block-house, 
‘in Mayfield, pursuing and killing most 
of the invaders; and, for his bravery, was 
given the command of a company of Ran- 
gers. He left Fort Dayton, which stood 


within the present village of Herkimer, | 
on his first enterprise, in the summer of 


1781. A few miles up the West Canada 
Creek, he struck an Indian trail; and, 
over-anxious to meet the foe, he dis- 


| carded the advice of several of his men, 


was drawn into an ambuscade, a few 
miles from Eaton’s Bush, in Herkimer 
County, and was slain,with more than half 
of hiscommand. With twenty-five of his 
men, he was next day buried by another 
company of Caughnawaga Rangers, then 
at that fort, commanded by Captain Put- 
man, on the ground where they fell. 
They were all buried in one grave, and 
no stone marks their resting place. This 
was one of the bloodiest transactions of 


|the Mohawk Valley settlements, during 
hawk Valley. The Caughnawagas re- | 


the war. The bones of those brave men 


| should be removed to Herkimer, buried 
| on the site of Fort Dayton, and a befit- 
lowed the fortunes of the Johnsons and | 
Butlers of their neighborhood, to Canada. | 

In June, 1778, a large body of Tories | 


ting monument placed over them. Who 
in Herkimer County will take the pa- 
ternity of so laudable an enterprise? 
The one who does, may put me down for 


'a five-dollar greenback. The details of 
vicinity of Johnstown; and gathering as | 
secretly as possible their families, which | 


this sad affair I had a few years ago from 
the lips of one of the few who escaped to 


'tell them. He was also a prisoner to the 


Indians from whom Woodworth escaped, 
in 1778. He was under cover of the 
same tree with his gallant Captain, who, 
as he was falling, with a bullet through 
his heart, as supposed, exclaimed, “O 


|“ God! I am a dead man!” He never 


spoke again. 

One word upon the origin of the name 
Caughnawaga. It would be folly to un- 
dertake to tell when it originated ; but it 
had a local origin, and signified Sone in 
the water. As there is a rift at this 
place, some think it should be rendered, 
Stone in the rapid water. The name, we 


/miy suppose, originated long before it 


attached to the Indians, who were living 
in its vicinity when the whites first en- 
tered the valley. As at other rapids, so 
at this, there are numerous stones in 
the water, but the one here especially 
designated i is so large that it is still visi- 
ble when all the rest are under water rand 
after a freshet it is the first one again 
visible. Hence it became a local land- 


' mark to the red man in his early roving 
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life. In the third volume of the Docu- | 
mentary History of New York, arranged | 
by Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, at page 1108, | 
in the Journal of the Rev. John Taylor, | 
a missionary, who passed through the | 
Mohawk Valley, in 1802, the signification 
of this word is given as Cook the kellle. | 
He could hardly have shot wider of his 
mark, though he did give part of the 
signification of Canajoharie, which is, 
The kettle that washes itself. J. RS. 
Fort Puan, N. Y., August 7, 1866. 


Consistorial minutes, the speaker traced the early 
history of this section. 

Francis Remboutand Gulian Verplanck obtained 
a license, in 1682, to purchase 85,000 acres of land 
of the Wappinger Indians. A committee sent to 
examine the land, forming portions of Duchess 


| and Putnam Counties, reported “it not worth 


“crossing the river to obtain.’ The land was 
conveyed by the King’s Patent to Rembout, 


| Stephen Van Cortlandt, and Jacobus Kip. 


In 1737, this County was divided into seven 
precincts. In 1714, it contained 445 inhabitants, 
of whom, in 1717, 195 were taxable; and their 


property was assessed at $3,250. The churches 


of Poughkeepsie and Fishkill were collegiate, 


| till 1772. 


IX. CURRENT EVENTS. 


1—CELEBRATION OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
FirTtrETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CHURCH AT 
FISHKILL. 


|in 1781. 


The first recorded marriage and baptism were 
The first edifice was erected in that 
year, of stone, with metal shutters and a bell. 
The speaker described, fully, the great contro- 
versy between the Coetus and the Conferentiz, 
which produced so much unhappy contention in 


| the Reformed Dutch Church, from 1737 until the 


The celebration, on the twelfth of September, 
of the founding of this church, one anda half 
centuries ago, gathered 


£0, g a large number of clergy- | 


men from different portions of the Reformed | 
Dutch Church, and also led many of the sons and | 
daughters of Fishkill to revisit the scenes of their 
early years. 

When the bell tolled the hour for these public 


exercises to begin, between 700 and 800 persons 
crowded the body, the galleries and aisles of this 
ancient church, The people had adorned it with 
evergreens, and thus fitted it up tastefully for the 
occasion. Directly opposite the pulpit, the | 
gallery bore the inscription, “Praise ye the 
“Lord!” Upon the left side was inscribed, “ The | 
“Lord our God, be with us, as he was with our 
“fathers,” while the right presented the encour- 
aging scripture, “Instead of thy fathers, shall be 
“thy children.” 

The choir opened the exercises by singing the 
anthem, “ Praise ye the Lord.” 

The Rey. George II. Fisher, D. D., of Hacken- 
sack, N. J., the only surviving former pastor of 
the church, offered an impressive Prayer; and an 
appropriate hymn, written for the occasion by 
Miss Ann R. Barrulo, of Hopewell, was sung by 
the choir. , 

The pastor of the church, the Rey. Dr. Francis 
M. Kipp, then delivered an able and extended his- 
torical discourse, occupying an hour and a half 
in its delivery. This Address was the result of 
long preparation, careful study and that intimate 
acquaintance which a pastor’s position of thirty 
years’ duration has given him, with the condition, 
incidents and traditions of his people. After 
speaking of the difficulties of preparing a proper 
historical sketch, growing out of the loss of the | 


division was healed through Dr. Livingston’s in- 


| fluence, in 1772. 


This controversy obtained in this church; and 
the parties were very bitter toward each other. 
The Coetus party, who favored an ecclesiastical 
organization independent of the Classis of Am- 
sterdam, called Henry Schoonmaker as the fifth 
pastor of the united churches. The Conferenta, 
who only recognized the validity of ordinations 
in Holland, were so strongly opposed to this call, 
that they closed the doors of the church at 
Poughkeepsie; and his ordination was held under 
an apple tree, near by. The latter party made a 


| strong and graphic representation of the irregu- 


larity of the proceedings of the Coetus, and asked 
the Classis to send them a minister. They sent 
Dominie Rysdyck; so that for some years there 
were two pastors, one for each party. The min- 
isters agreed very well, but the contests of the 
people were bitter. The Coetus party at one time 
broke open the doors of this church; and at 
another were accustomed to sit in their pews 
with clubs in hand ready to repel any assault. 
The spirit of division remained long after it was 
formally healed, in 1772. 

Mr. Rysdyck was a gentle, mild man, a gentle- 
man of the old style, a man of diversified attain- 
ments, and the most learned theologian in the 
Dutch Church. He conducted the first Academy 
in Fishkill, in which Dr. Livingston and other 
distinguished men were trained. He was made 
a Theological Professor by the General Synod. 
After ceasing his labors here, he preached at 
Hopewell and New Hackensack, till his death, in 
1790. The speaker gave an interesting and con- 
cise sketch of all the ten pastors of the church. 
The first of these, Cornelius Van Schie, labored 
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here for : seven years, from 1731 to 1738, and then 
removed to Albany. The second, Benjamin 
Maynama, filled this charge from 1745 to 1755. 
He is said to have died in Albany, in 1761. 
Jacob Van Nist was pastor two and a half years ; 
and died here and was buried under the pulpit. 
Mr. Schoonmaker was pastor for ten years, from 
1763 to 1773, during the troublesome period. 
Mr. Rysdyck’s ministry reached till 1789. Mr. 
Blauvelt officiated from 1783 to 1790. Nicholas 
Van Vranken was called in 1791, as pastor of the 
Fishkill, New Hackensack, and Hopewell 
churches. His ministry was greatly blessed, and 
he was much beloved. His son was for many 

ears Professor of anions in the Theological 

Seminary. The Rev. D. Westbrook’s ordina- 
tion, in 1806, is the as one which has been 
held in this church. His pastorate was one of 
twenty five years. His character was benevolent 
and he was greatly honored, dying in Kingston, 
in 1858. The Rev. George H. Fisher was pastor 
from 1830 to 1835, since which time the chair 
has been filled by the present incumbent, the 
speaker. 

Until 1747, this church and that of Pough- 
keepsie were the only churches, and their pas- 
tors the only ministers, in this section. Now 
there are seven churches and pastors in the same 
field, with a membership of 1,516, and having 
nearly 800 families. Out of this church have 
been formed the churches of Hopewell, Fishkill 
Landing, and Glenham ; and yet the church has 
now twice the strength it had when he became 
its pastor. 

The present church edifice was erected in 1784, 
and finished in 1790; the steeple, pulpit, &e., 
were built a few years after. 

Of then ten pastors who have filled the pulpit 
during the last 150 years, two died in the service 
and two are still living. The speaker closed 
with the impressive thought that it is a hundred 
years since the pastorate of Mr. Rysdyck, and 
nearly all the pastors and people of that time and 
since had gone! Who will preach to you a hun- 
dred years shence? Who will fill these pews ? 
Who will walk these streets ? What shadows we 
are! and what shadows we pursue! 

After the conclusion of the address, a hymn, 
written for the occasion by James E. Dean, Esq., 
of Fishkill, was sung. 

An interesting poem, in memory of the early 
times and customs of the country, was then deliy- 
ered by T. Van Wyck Brinkerhoff, Esq., of Hope- 
well. The Rey. Dr. Thomas Ye Witt, of New 
York, closed the exercises with Prayer and the 
Benediction. 

Shortly after the exercises in the church, the 
audience and friends, to the number of twelve or 
fifteen hundred persons, repaired to the beautiful 
grounds adjoining the mansion of John C. Van 
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Wyck, Esq. Here, beside the shaded banks of the 
Fishkill, the ladies had spread an abundant and 
tasteful collation. The assemblage enjoyed the 
scene, drank in the beauties of nature, and satis- 
fied the wants of the inner man. After these 
were disposed of, the audience again listened to 
excellent and appropriate addresses from the 
Rey. Dr. Wm. H. Campbell, of Rutgers College, 
Chancellor Ferris, the Rey. Dr. Demarest, “ot 
New Brunswick, and others. Chancellor Ferris 
referred to the time when there was but one Pre. 
fessor at New Brunswick, and he had to leaye 
for want of support. 

The company was dismissed with a Benediction. 


2.—TuE CONSECRATION OF THE MEpForRD 
Sotprers’ MonuMENT, on the sixth of September, 
was participated in by a large proportion of the 
citizens. A procession, composed of the military, 
Fire department, the Masonic organization, Schools 
and dignitaries of the Town, was formed in the 
Square ; and at two o’clock, started for the Ceme- 
tery, which is about two miles distant. The 
exercises at the grounds opened with a dirge, and 
after the procession had halted, a brief introduc- 
tory address by Mr. Mitchell, the Chairman of 
the Committee, was listened to with much atten- 
tion. He was followed by Rev. Mr. Hooper ina 
reading of appropriate selections of Scripture, 
and prayer by Rey. Mr. Waitt. The oration was 
pronounced by Rey. Charles Brooks, and remarks 
were made by Rey. Messrs. Preston, Davis, and 
McCollum. The exercises closed with “Amer- 
“ica,” sung by the choir. 

The Monument is constructed of Concord 
granite, located near the entrance to the Oak 
Grove Cemetery, and is about twenty feet high, 
with a base about four feet square and three feet 
high. From the corners of this base there are 
projections of about one foot square each, on 
which are placed imitation shells of granite. On 
the base is a solid block of granite, four feet in 
width by three in height, on the four faces of 
which are inserted marble tablets containing in- 
scriptions of the names of those to whose mem- 
ory the monument is to be consecrated. On the 
East side, facing the entrance to the Cemetery, is 
the inscription: “In Honor of the Medford Vol- 
“unteers who sacrificed their lives in defense of 
“the Union. Fallen heroes leave fragrant memo- 
“ries,” 

The other tablets bear the names of the honored 


| dead. They are as follows: Lieutenant-Colonel 


J. G. CoamBers, wounded at Drury’s Bluff, died 
at Fortress Monroe ; Lieutenant WILLIAM I. 
BurBank, died of wounds; Epwarp GustINE, 
killed in battle; L. M. FLercuer, died of disease; 
FranK A. KEEN, —o in battle; E. Spracuen, 
died of wounds; D. T. NEWcoMB, killed in bat- 
tle; D. NoLan, died of disease; A. H. Stacy 
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died of disease; D. McGriuicuppy, S. Harprng, | 
James Hatey, J. P. Husset., Aveustus Turrs, | 


B. J. Exuis, H. Mrixs, G. H. Lewis, Corporal G. 
H. CuHamp.ry, and 8. W. Joycn, died of disease ; 
J. Stetson, JAMES Burne, E. IRELAND, WILL- 


ram Harprine, H. R. Harnaway, D. S. CHenery, | Rees taiiie te: Gen eleahe 


R. W. Cuestyn, Sergeant 8S. M. Stevens, Corpo- 
rals E. B. Harcn and R. C. Harnaway, killed 
in battle; J. M. Powers, C. W. Wiiu1s, A. Joyce, 
Patrick GLEAsON, R. Livrneston, F. J. Curtis, 
H. G. Currevi, W. H. Rogers, J. M. Garrert, 
M. O’ConnELL, Sergeant J. T. Morrison, E. H. 
Coorrper, B. J. Exiis, died in prison; F. Curtin 
and Corporal J. M. Ftercuer, died of wounds. 

The top of the stone containing the names is 
surrounded with neat and appropriate mouldings, 
from which arises a granite shaft, about ten feet 
in height, surmounted by an urn encircled with 
a carved laurel wreath. 
surroundings were beautifully decked with flowers 
and trimmed with evergreen and the National 
colors. The total expense of the monument was 
$3,500.— Transcript. 


3.—On Saturday last, the old settlers of Rock 
Island and vicinity united in a joyful picnic on 
Rock Island. In the course of the day, says the 
nox, well 
and honorably known to the old settlers on both 
sides of the river, one of Rock Island’s first and 
best friends (but who now resides at Chicago,) 
was introduced amid the applause of the mele 
tude, and, in a stirring speech, held the audience 
with breathless attention for three quarters of an 
hour.—Springfield (I1l.) Republican, Sept. 26. 


Davenport Gazette, the Hon. Joseph 


4.—Tur Sargeant Pack, on Prospect Hill, 
Stockbridge, has recently been purchased by 
Hon. J. E. Field, for $15,000. The venerable 
homestead was built in 1739, by the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, for Rev. John Sargeant, first 
Missionary to the Stockbridge Indians. The title 
to the property has remained in the Sargeant 
family from the time of Governor Belcher to the 
purchase by Mr. Field. 


5.—CuurcH CELEBRATIONS.—The church and 
society of the Winnisimmet Church, on Chestnut 
street, Chelsea, celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its organization on the twentieth of 
September, in the afternoon andevening. In the 
afternoon, Rey. I. P. Langworthy, the first pastor 
of the church, delivered a historical discourse 
before a full and interested audience. In the 
religious services in the afternoon, Rev. Dr. Cobb 
and Rey. Dr. Blagden participated. A social 
conference meeting was held in the evening.— 
Transcript. 


| of newspapers and pamphlets. 


The monument and its. 





X.—PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


1—New EneLanp Histortc-GENEALOGICAL 
Society. 

Boston, August 1—The monthly meeting of 
this Society was holden this afternoon, Dr. Wins- 
The Librarian’s report 
acknowledged the donations, since the last meet- 
ing, of forty bound volumes; also a large number 
The Historio- 
grapher read memoirs of the following-named 
deceased Members: Rey. Calvin Fletcher, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., a Corresponding and Life Member, 
who died May 26, 1866, aged 68 years; Rev. 
Nathan Munroe, Resident Member, of Bradford, 
Mass., who died July 8, 1866, aged 62 years; and 
of Hon. Lewis Cass, Honorary Vice-President of 
the Society for Michigan, who died June 17, 
1866, aged 83 years. 

Rey. Elias Nason read a most able and inter- 
esting paper on The Literary Character of the 
Founders of New England. 

Mr. Nason commenced his paper by relating 
the accidental circumstance which drew out the 
beautiful lines of Mrs. Hemans on the Pilgrim 
Fathers, beginning: 

* The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast,” &c. 

He said the original settlers of New England 
were men of stamina and mark, and, to some ex- 
tent, of gentle blood. They were, to use the 
King’s word, “harried” out of their native land 
for conscience’s sake; and, as the oaks of the 
mountain gather strength by the storms that beat 
upon them, so did — increase in power, in 
solid and compact nobility of soul, by the tre- 
mendous ordeal through which they passed. It 
was not hyperbole to say that God sifted a con- 
tinent to find choice seed wherewith to sow 
America. ‘The far-spreading branches of the 
high-towering Tree of Liberty, the golden clus- 
ters of the fruit we pluck from it, abundantl 
attest the genuineness and excellence of that seed. 
He said the Pilgrims were the most conscientious, 
liberal, enlightened, and even tolerant men of 
their times. They stood nearer the word of God. 
They persecuted heretics; but England herself 
had driven more than twenty thousand of them 
into exile; and by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, Louis Quartorze let slip the bloodhounds 
of war upon a million of the unoffending. It 
was the fashion of the times to be intolerant. 
They had their faults; we would not gloss them 
over, but their penal code was milder than the 
mother country’s.. Did they hang witches? Sir 
Matthew Hale himself pronounced against them. 
The spirit of the age was intolerant, yet it is a 
firmly-fixed historic verity that our fathers were 
in front of the foremost of the defenders of Civil 
and Religious Liberty, at that period. 
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Mr. Nason said it could be most clearly shown 
that the men whom we proudly claim as our an- 
cestors in this country, possessed a profound lit- 
erary as well as religious spirit. They were 
scholars and educators. We should consider the 
time in which they lived. They had but iittle 
leisure. They were too much absorbed by their 
daily cares in the establishment of the Colony to 
write Iliads or Divina Commedias. It was before 
Addison had written his charming periods; and 
we must remember that ey ery successive genera- 
tion has its own peculiar style. 

Mr. Nason spoke of John Robinson, who said 
God had yet more light to break for th from his 
holy word, and quoted from his works, and of 
that remarkable compact written on board the 
Mayflower, equaling the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and containing the germ of civil lib- 
erty; of Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Morton, 
Winthrop, Dudley, Sir Henry Vane, John Wil- 
son, Roger Williams, John Norton, William 
Hubbard, Thomas Parker (the first Minister of 
Newbury), Peter Bulkley, John Wheelwright, 
the Mathers, Gorton, Danforth, Hooker, Giles 
Firmin, Nathaniel Ward, John Harvard, Henry 
Dunster, John Eliot, and others, giving some 
characteristics of each. 

We complacently call our city. not the Athens 
of America alone, but the “Hub” of the whole 
universe. But, taken hundred by hundred, should 
we find as many people conversant with the polite 


tongues to-day as in the times of Henry Dunster? | 


No person in his senses can believe it; and did 


our preachers of the “Hub” 


that “well-beaten oil,’ that solid substance of | 


well-hammered logic, that golden argosy of di- | 


vine philosophy, that celestial grace which Cotton, | 


Hooker, Shepard and Eliot “used, there would | 


not now be so many empty seats at church, so 
many lethargic heads in those seats which are 
occupied. 

Mr. Nason mentioned and scanned the ability, 
beauty and merits of many of the literary and 
historical works of these learned fathers. He 
spoke of The Bay Psalm Book, by Mather, Weld 
and Eliot; of Johnson’s Wonder- Working Provi- 
dence; of Roger Clapp’s Advice to his Children ; 

of Daniel Gookin’ 8 Historical Collection; of the 
Indians, etc. He spoke of the establishment of 
the first printing press, comparing it with the 
present wonder-working steam-power; of the 
Atlantic telegraph, now bringing the lips of free- 
dom to touch the ear of royalty, saying, “So may 
“these sublime outboundings of power be traced 
« distinctly back to the spirit of the founders of 

“our beloved land.” 

A copy of this paper, a very slight sketch of 
which is here given, was, on motion of Hon. 
Charles Hudson, requested for the Society. 


and the spokes | 
around it deign to introduce into their sermons | 
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Wm. B. Towne, "Esq. . the Treasurer, gave a 
short statement of his late visit to Stratford. -upon- 
Avon. 

Frederick Kidder, Esq., made a report on the 
date of the Sudbury ‘fight, which will be printed 
in the October number of the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Boston, Wednesday, September 5.--The regular 
monthly aK of this Society was held this 
afternoon. . B. Trask, the histriographer, read 
memoirs of Hon. Ezekiel Whitman, who died at 
East Bridgew ater, Mass., on the first of August, 
aged ninety years, and of Hon. Augustus Dewe sy, 
LL.D., who died in Northampton, Mass., on the 
| tw enty- second of the same month, aged seventy- 
| three years, both honorary members. The former 
was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, 
and the other one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. Also a memoir of Hon. 
John Reynolds, ex-Governor of Illinois, a cor- 
responding member, recently deceased, 

Wm. R. Deane read a paper, 0) by 
Joseph L. Chester, Esq., of London, England, au- 
thor of the life of the proto-martyr John Rogers. 
The paper contains the results of a long and la- 
borious investigation upon the anc estry” of Goy- 
ernor Hutchinson. It solves the chief doubts 
| existing in respect to the early history and con- 
nections of this family. The genealogy of the 
famous Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, as well as that of 
her husband, has been successfully traced. She 
was a daughter of Rey. Francis and Mrs. Bridget 
(Dryden) Marbury, and was baptized at Alford, 
in Lincolnshire, on the twentieth of July, 15: 91. 
Her father was subsequently rector of three 
churches in London, namely: St. Martin’s, Vin- 
try, St. Pancras, § Soper, Lane, and St. Margaret’ 8, 
New Fish street. The father of John Dryden, 
the poet, was a first cousin to the New England 
female religionist, and the poet himself was (to 
use the nomenclature of the late Mr. Shattuck) 
her cousin-nephew. 

The paper will be printed in Zhe Historical 
and Genealogical Register. It is one of the most 
exhaustive specimens of genealogical research 
that has been completed. It throws light upon 
the genealogy of several other New England 
families. Mr. Chester has also prepared a paper 
on the Washington family, in which he proves 
that the connection with the English family, 
usually given,is erroneous. This will be printed 
in the October number of the Heraldic Journal. 

David Pulsifer exhibited a manuscript Jour- 
nal of the House of Peers, beginning on the 
seventeenth of May, 1625, and ending on the 
| fifteenth of June, 1626, a large folio volume in 
| good preservation; a very curious relic of the 
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era immediately preceding Oliver Cromwell. Mr. | theories than of practical common sense—invited 


Pulsifer made some interesting comments upon 
some passages in the volume and upon the period 
between 1626 and the Protector. The meeting 
then adjourned.—7ranscript. 


9.—Tuore New ENGLAND NUMISMATIC AND AR- | 9 
| body ? 


CHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Boston, Thursday, Sept. 20.—The regular 
monthly meeting of this Society was held at its 
room this evening. 
regular business of the meeting, quite an inter- 


esting discussion took place relative to the origin | 
of two ancient coins exhibited to the members, | 


in which all present participated. This Society 
is increasing in numbers, and we learn that it is 
the intention of the officers to open the hall 
every evening during the coming winter, and to 


invite young numismatic students to be present. | 


XI.—NUMISMATIC NOTES. 


Tue New Corn.—A few days since, a facetious 
butcher in New York sent to us five new and 
bright specimens of this new thing “under the 
“sun,” the first we had seen of the kind,—and 
he desired us to consider that each of them was 
worth five cents—one-twentieth of an old-fash- 
ioned silver dollar, such as, when younger than 
we are now, we sometimes saw in the hands of 
working-men, at the close of a day’s work. 

They were duly looked at, by all the members 


boring confectioner’s; and cared nothing more 


for, what they are not, five cents, or one-twentieth 
of a silver dollar. 

We supposed, in our Westchester verdancy, 
that each of the shining things which the butcher 


ure of value, in any exchange which we should 
desire to make, of the products of our labor for 
those of the labor of others; indeed, we were 
told that that was the case, and we believed the 
statement, notwithstanding the ugliness of the 
piece and the doubts which we entertained con- 
cerning its intrinsic value. 

How unfounded in fact was that sage conclu- 
sion of ours! How far from such an intention, 
it seems, was the object of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in authorizing its issue! 

A few days since, one of the Scientific Con- 
ventions of the month—bodies in which there 
have been seen a vast deal more of speculative 





| fashioned SreEL-yarDs, 07 both. 
for the obverse or reverse of the pieces, than for | 
the swindle of the Government in passing them | 


the Honorable Samuel B. Ruggles, who was a 


| delegate from this country to the Statistical Con- 
| vention recently assembled at Brussels, in Pel- 
| gium, to address it, which invitation he gra- 
| ciously accepted; and what, kind reader, do you 


suppose he said to the assembled wisdom of that 
Why, in fact, nothing more, if the 
newspaper reports speaks truly—and who has 
ever doubted the correctness of such an author- 


ve Bsa sy, Bea ate tk | ity?--than the fact that the first great result of 
4 r the transaction 0 1é 


the great wisdom which was concentrated in that 
great assemblage of great men from all the great 
countries of the New World, as well as from all 
the little ones of the Old World, is this great— 
what-do-you-call-it ?—-“ Corn.” Truly, when the 


| mountain labored in Brussels, it brought forth a 


mouse! 

But that is not all. Our readers have heard 
of that botch of a blacksmith who undertook to 
make a broad-axe, and failed; concluded he could 
better make an ordinary axe, and failed again; 
thought his material would be better employed 
in a hatchet, but after heating and hammering it, 


| failed a third time; and, finally, —- he 


knew of one thing it would do for, and after 
heating it a fourth time and plunging it into the 
water-trough, really and truly accomplished his 
purpose, by making—a /iss. Just so, it seems 
to us, this Statistical Convention at Brussels pro- 
posed to do very much more than it knew how to 
do; and the things before us—with such a mul- 
tiplied Trans-Atlantic paternity, with such au- 


| thority as the Treasury Department could im- 
of our country household; and, with one excep- | 
tion, these condemned them as humbugs—the | 
approving party regarded them only as legal | 
equivalents for five sticks of candy, at the neigh- | 


part, and with all the beauty which the great 
taste of the well-fed wet-nurses at the Mint could 
secure for them—it seems, are not, after all 
Coins, but new-fashioned ‘l'APE-LINES, or new- 
Witness the 
following : 

“At a meeting of ‘The American Association 
“for the Advancement of Science, held at Buf- 
“falo, on the eighteenth of August, Doctor Gould 


| “alluded to the recent act of Congress in par- 
| “tially entering upon the metric system in the 
had sent to us, was intended as a coin—a meas- | 


“introduction of the new five-cent piece. With 


| “this coin in his pocket, every man could readily 


“ determine measure and weight. By placing five 
“of them side by side, he would have exactly the 
“ decimeter (or the tenth part of a meter); three of 
“them used as weights would give fifteen gram- 
“mes, Which slightly exceeds the half ounce. If 
“ person wishes to pay the postage on a foreign 


| “letter to any country in oe he had only 


“to place the letter on one side of a scale and 
“the five-cent piece on the other, and he would 


| “at once have the weight of the letter and the 


“price of the postage.” 
There’s Science, for you, kind reader! “With 
“this coin in his pocket, every man could readily 
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“determine MEASURE and WEIGHT.” Marvelous 
result, truly, of marvelous modern Science! Just 


asif, with one of the old-fashioned five-cent pieces, 
or even with a five-cent shinplaster, “in his | 
| Phila., 1800; J. Elliott, Guilford; J. Ellis, Tops- 


“pocket,” every man could not, just as readily 
as with this, “determine weight and nieasure.” 
Just as if,“ with this coin in his pocket,” any 


man would be wiser than before, concerning the | 


disiance to the next town or the short weight in 
his in-coming ton of coals. 

Seriously: this thing, by courtesy called “a 
“coin,” is just the ugliest, just the most con- 
temptible, of the several petty issues with the 
name of “money,” of our petty, if not contempt- 
ible, Mint-masters. It is a disgrace to the de- 
signer, and stamps the artistic ability of our 
countrymen with contempt. It is a disgrace to 


those who authorized the issue of such a penny 
toy as a five-cent coin of the country, with the 

uestionable qualities of a Petty-Larceny, Special- 

essions culprit. It is a disgrace to the Scien- 
tific men of our country, who are its Godfathers : 
and stamps their crude speculations with their 
true value, as void of practical common-sense. 
In short, it proves, beyond a doubt, the entire in- 
competence of those who control our coinage, 
and the stern necessity which exists for a change; 
and those whose duty it is to attend to such mat- 
ters, if they can find time to do so without ne- 
glecting their Party, may usefully employ them- 
selves in finding some one who can count five, 
and some one who can make a decent Roman 
letter, to take the place of the authors of this 
most recent, official, numismatic abortion. 

H. B. D. 


XII—BOOKS WANTED. 


The following Eulogies, Orations, &c., pub- 
lished on the occasion of the Death of Washing- 


ton. To save space, the Names and Places of 
Delivery only are given: 

D. Adams, Leominster; J. Allen, Western; 
R. Allen, Phila.; P. Allison, Baltimore; C. H. 
Atherton, Amherst; D. Austin, Elizabeth; H. 
Ball, Rutland; J. Bartlett, Charlestown; T. T. 
Barton, Tuksbury ; Bascom, Greenfield; 8. Bay- 
ard, New Rochelle; G. Bedford, Wilmington ; 
W. P. Beers, Albany; J. Belden, Winthrop; J. 
D. Blair, Richmond; §S. Blakeslee, East Had- 
dam ; J. G. Brainard, New London; Oliver Bray, 
New Haven; J. Buckminster, 4 Sermons at 
Portsmouth; G. R. Burrill, Providence; P. Bur- 
roughs, Tiverton; C. Caldwell, Phila.; Churchills, 
Lebanon; A. L. Clarke, Providence ; M. Cleave- 
land, Windham; J. Coe, Troy; E. Coffin, Bruns- 
wick ; A. Collins, Middletown; I. Condict, New- 
Brunswick; T. Condie, Biographical Memoirs, 








Phila.; J. Covey, Haerlem; E. Davenport, Stam- 
ford; T. Dehon, Newport; A. Dickens, Phila, ; 
J.F. Dubroca, Paris; T. Dwight, New Haven; 
L. E. A. Eigenbrodt, Jamaica; Elegiac Poem, 


ham; ’Eloges Funébres de Washington, {Paris, 
1835; N. Emmons, Franklin; P. Folsom, Gil- 
manton; L. Fontanes, Paris; Dutch translation 
of sane; W. C. Frazer, Lancaster; F. Freling- 
huysen, New Brunswick; R. Furman, Charles- 
ton; 8. Gano, Providence; E. Gay, Suffield; E. 
Gillet, Hollowell; B. Gleason, Wrentham; L, 
Glezen, Lexington; W. Griffith, Burlington; 
Griswolds,,New Milford; W. Halsey, Newark; 
T. M. Harris (Masonic), Dorchester; L. Hart, 
Preston; M. Hemmenway, Wells; F. W..Hotch- 


| kiss, Saybrook, two discourses, one Masonic; M. 
the Department which approved it; and stamps | 


G. Houdin, Albany; E. Huntington, Middletown; 
J. Huntington, Fort Trumbull; J. Huse, Warren; 
Hymns and Odes, Portsmouth; J. Isham, Col- 
chester; I. S. Keith, Charleston; J. Kemp, Cam- 
bridge; W. King, Chelsea; J. Kinker (Dutch) ; 
C. Langdon, Castleton; J. Larzelere, Northamp- 
ton; L. Law, Fort Trumbull; I. Ledyard, New- 
town; E. Lee, Sheffield; D. A. Leonard, New 
York; E. Lewis, Lenox; J. B. Linn, Phila.; H. 
M. Lisle, Hingham; C. Love, Alexandria; J. 
Lovett, Troy; 8. MacClintock, Greenland; D. 
McClure, East Windsor; J. McGaw, Merrimack; 
A. MacWhorter, Newark; J. Madison, Wil- 
liamsburgh; 8S. Magaw, Phila.; P. Merrick, 
Brookfield; Message by President on Death of 
Washington; N. Miles, Temple; A. Miller, 
Greenbush ; W. Morison, Londonderry ; T. Mor- 
rell, Baltimore; J. Morris, South Farms; J. 0. 
Moseley, East Haddam; Music, Phila. and Bos- 
ton; S. Niles, Abington; M. O’Brien, Albany; 
Orations (Masonic, anonymous), Hanover; Ora- 
tion, Lovett’s Hotel ; Sketch of a Discourse, Dub- 
lin; B. Orr, Bedford ; 8. Paine SE Charles- 
ton; Thomas Paine, Newburyport; I. Parker, 
Portland; W. Patten, Newport; P. Peirce, Green- 
field; C. Phillips, Killarney; D. Porter, two dis- 
courses, Spencertown; D. Ramsay, Charlestown; 
G. Richards, hymns, Portsmouth; J. Richardson, 
Tewksbury; T. Robbins, Danbury; I. Roberdeau, 
Johnsonbury; E. Roche, Wilmington; W. Ro- 
gers, Phila.; J. M. Russell, Boston; Sacred 
Dirges, Boston; D. C. Sanders, Burlington; D. 
Sewall, Kittery; J. Smith, All Saints’; E. Sterns, 
Tolland; J. Strong, Norwich; E. Terry, sketch 
of life, Palmer; F. A. Vander Kemp (Dutel:), Ol- 
denbarneveld ; Washingtoniana, Petersburgh; N. 
Waterman, Bozrah; S. White, Scotch Plains; S. 
Williston, Scipio; A. Wood, Boston; H. Wood- 
ruff, Stonington; W. Woodward, Hanover; M. 
L. Woolsey, Plattsburg; S. Worcester, Fitch- 
burgh. 

Farmer & Moore’s Historical Collections of 
New Hampshire, Vol. III. 





